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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN RAY. 


THE subject of this sketch, Rev. Benjamin F. Ray, died at 
New Ipswich, N. H., January 7th, 1872. He was born at 
Burke, in northern Vermont, April 11th, 1824. Like most 
who do their work so well that after it is finished they are 
remembered as benefactors, he began life under conditions 
favorable for producing the highest type of manly character. 
If the problem be to have one pass his childhood in a home 
so circumstanced in respect to wealth, or the lack of it, that he 
will be under the most hopeful influences for nurturing a char- 
acter sealed against all the little leaks which sink the ship, and 
fenced against all the little foxes which spoil the vine before 
the fruit ripens, —a character combining habits of industry in 
acquiring, frugality in saving, temperance in using, and liber- 
ality in giving; also, sound in judgment, fertile in resources, 
sagacious in planning, and efficient in executing ; and if the 
question be, which home shall be chosen, other things being 
equal, one of affluence, where children are not under the neces- 
sity of earning before spending, nor of limiting their hopes of 
future success to the means and education acquired mainly by 
their own exertions ; or one in which means are so limited that 
necessity stimulates them to exercise their juvenile capacities, 
so soon as they have any, in earning and saving, and helping 
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the household, and especially in helping themselves ; none who 
have turned attention to this problem, as tested by trial, can 
hesitate to decide in favor of the latter. In such a home, Ben- 
jamin F. Ray spent his childhood. He was one of the younger 
children of William and Martha (Tilton) Ray. His father was 
a farmer, whose income was too small to admit of any drones in 
the hive. The son could doubtless go back in memory to the 
time when he took his first lessons in the alphabet, but not to 
the time when he took his first lessons in helping his parents 
and himself, and in gathering up the little fragments of time 
and other valuables, that nothing be lost. 

If the two privileges, that of spending the first fifteen years 
of one’s life in the home of a worthy Vermont farmer, and that 
of spending the next four years at the best college in our 
country, admit of comparison, and especially if the latter is not 
to be connected with the former, the former is by far the more 
valuable. Its moulding influences; its comparative freedom 
from artificial wants ; its preference of substance to show; its 
plain republican simplicity in dress, manners, and style of living; 
its habits of industry and frugality, stimulated less by the desire 
of hoarding than by the desire of giving away; its sturdy in- 
tegrity, self-respect, and independence, and its public spirit and 
liberality in sustaining religious, benevolent, and educational 
institutions ; — these characteristics of such a home combine to 
make it a school, the educating influences of which, for the first 
fifteen years of life, are as much to be preferred to those which 
are characteristic of the millionnaire’s home, as a good name is 
rather to. be chosen than great riches. 

Young Ray was not more than twelve years of age when 
he began to feel an intense desire for an education. But from 
the time he was old enough to be of any service on: the farm 
till he was about seventeen, he had no other educational advan- 
tage than that of attending annually a brief winter term of a 
district school. He then obtained the privilege, and by extra 
effort earned the means, of attending an academy at Lyndon 
half aterm. The winter following, he taught a district school. 
The next autumn, he attended the academy a whole term. At 
the age of nineteen, by engaging to pay a fixed price for the 
remaining time of his minority, he secured, not funds for his 
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education, but the privilege of using his time, and what he 
could earn above the price paid for it, in educating himself. 

In after years he sometimes, in his modest way, referred to 
the fact that he started out on his life-campaign with only 
twenty-five cents in hand as his “sinews of war.” But that 
was wotall. In addition, he had within himself the resolute, firm 
purpose to make the most of his talents and opportunities ; and 
that secured to him all the advantages (who can estimate their 

ractical value ?) treasured in the promise: “Whosoever hath 
o him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance.” 
Taking in hand all his possessions (not a heavy burden), he 
went on foot to St. Johnsbury. There, finding a chance in a 
family to pay for his board by work morning and evening, and 
keeping his eye out to earn, by any kind of honest service, 
whatever driblets he could without essentially interfering with 
his course of study, he made a way for himself into the acad- 
emy. His manly bearing and thoroughness as a student at 
once attracted the attention and secured the hearty good-will 
of its very able principal, the late James K. Colby. Another 
sagacious and large-hearted man at St. Johnsbury, Thaddeus 
Fairbanks, was not long in spying him out as a young man of 
rare promise. He soon became a kind, encouraging counsellor 
and a generous friend to him, and in return received a bene- 
factor’s best and most valued reward in being gratefully appre- 
ciated and esteemed by him up to the day of his departure. 

From the academy he entered the office of Judge E. 
Paddock, as a student at law. At the end of a year’s study 
he had evinced talents and proficiency which gave such prom- 
ise of honorable success in that profession, that his distin- 
guished tutor assured him of his readiness to receive him 
into partnership so soon as he should be admitted to the bar. 
But just at that stage in the development of his strong powers 
and manly aspirations, he had reached a point where he saw 
clearly and felt deeply that the obligation was then upon him 
to decide once and forever for what end he wuld live. When 
only four years old, his religious susceptibilities had been 
deeply wrought upon by lessons from his mother in connec- 
tion with the death and burial of a young neighbor and friend 
of the family. These early impressions were never obliterated, 
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and it is thought that he ever:after regarded the seed then sown 
by the hand of maternal love and faithfulness, as the mustard- 
seed of the kingdom of heaven within him. It had, at least, 
enough of power over him:to make him, from childhood up, 
so thoroughly conscientious, truthful, faithful, and pure in all 
human relations, and so thoughtful and reverent towards God 
and his claims, that in these respects he had been, up to this 
time, like. the young ruler whom Jesus loved ; even if he had 
been a/so like him, in having underneath his blameless, beau- 
tiful, lovely moral exterior, a controlling love for this world, 
which made him unwilling to give up all for treasure in heaven. 
But that it had more than enough power for this, ought per- 
haps to be inferred from the fact, when led by Providence to 
precisely the same point to which the Saviour led that young 
ruler,—the point at which each was compelled to choose 
between the path of self-/ove and that of self-denial, the path 
in which the Christian by losing his life saves it, and that in 
which the worldling by saving his life loses it, —he made she 
opposite choice ; thus changing the previous resemblance into 
a subsequent contrast. 

He made this choice at a time and under circumstances 
which evinced true nobleness of soul. He did not wait till 
he had squandered the best part of life, till he had consumed 
the strength which is the young man’s glory, before he enlisted 
in the service of him who became the Author of eternal sal- 
vation unto all them that obey him. Neither did he devote 
himself to his service in consequence of having been disap- 
pointed in ambitious plans and hopes; or of having become 
tired of the world, or unfitted to enjoy its pleasures. Few, 
indeed, have had larger or more appreciative capacities for all 
the legitimate sources of happiness this world affords, than he 
was gifted with, and retained unalloyed and unblunted to the 
last. Nor was he prompted to take up his cross and follow 
- Christ by any lurking conviction that he was lacking in abili- 
ties to gain his full share of either the wealth or the honors of 
this world. 

Life was before him, with no cloud on its future prospects. 
The difficulties of qualifying himself, without help, for an hon- 
orable position, and of actually gaining it, had already been 
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conquered. Vigorous in body, gifted in mind, courageous in 
heart, and strong in will, there was not in his native State 
a place of distinction and honor which, to: human view, was 
beyond his reach, had he made the attainment of it his chief 
aim. In soundness of judgment, quickness and clearness of 
discernment, and in ability and tact for taking the lead in 
planning and executing, he had, among his own generation 
in that State, few peers, and it is questionable whether he had 
any superiors. Why, then, when he was just at the point 
where he had reached the age of manhood, had overcome all 
his early disadvantages, and was standing a victor, furnished 
and equipped, on the verge of a most promising and tempting 
professional career, did he decide to turn from its prospective 
honors and emoluments, and devote himself to a life of self- 
denial in the gospel ministry ? 

To this question, there can be but one answer. He had 
gained the wisdom which is characteristic of an understanding 
heart ; a wisdom which is far higher and more comprehensive 
in its scope than that by which the wisest among men of the 
world who choose their portion in this life, are guided: In 
the light of that wisdom he saw clearly that the first thing 
it became him, as a true man, to do, was, to settle finally and 
unchangeably what he would make the chief aim of his life. 
As one who would act reasonably, he counted the cost before 
beginning to build. He asked himself, In pursuing what end 
shall I occupy these immortal faculties? How shall I guard 
against hopes that will terminate in disappointment? against 
laying up. treasures that will be taken away? How shall I 
avoid spending money for that which is not bread, and labor 
for that which satisfieth not? He realized that it then became 
him to settle these questions so clearly and satisfactorily to him- 
self,.as to leave no ground for apprehension or fear that there 
ever could be any exigency in the whole of his future history 
which would compel him to look back upon the chief and con- 
trolling aim of a past life with a conviction that in choosing it 
he had disregarded the promptings of wisdom, — of an under- 
standing heart. With the intent of making this final choice 
clearly before his mind, and using all the light accessible to 
him, and seeking, in prayer, the help offered him from above, 
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he did choose freely, heartily, without reserve and without mis- 
giving, that thenceforward he would devote himself to the service 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and occupy all his faculties and powers 
in doing, according to his will, the works for which he came 
into this world, — to seek and to save that which is lost. 

It would not, in every similar case, follow from such a de- 
cision, that one must abandon the legal profession and enter 
that of the gospel ministry. But he was clear in the convic- 
tion that, with his order of talents and constitutional tenden- 
cies, he was called to do so. In accordance with a characteris- 
tic which distinguished him through life, he followed up this 
conviction with prompt action. He professed his faith publicly 
by uniting with the Congregational church of St. Johnsbury, 
resumed his classical studies with the purpose of finishing 
what he then lacked of preparation for college ; and did what 
his hands found to do with his might, — now doing service for 
the Messrs. Fairbanks, now assisting in the academy, and 
now teaching a winter or a select school, — by way of doing 
what he could to keep down the inevitable debt which seldom 
if ever disappoints the reasonable, but not cheering, anticipa- 
tions of all who undertake to work their way, unaided, through 
a thorough course of preparation for the ministry. 

He entered Dartmouth in 1847. Throughout his college 
course he was known and esteemed by both the faculty and 
students, as one whose principles and habits were steadily on 
the side of whatever was right and manly, and opposed to 
whatever was not so. There, as in subsequent life, he was 
large-hearted and open-handed towards others ; but he practised 
such rigid economy towards himself that (as he sometimes re- 
minded one with whom he was wont to live over again his 
early struggles) he felt sure he did not, during the four years, 
spend twenty-five cents for anything that could be regarded 
as a luxury, or even an unnecessary expense. 

He graduated with an honorable record in 1851. The year 
after his graduation he spent as assistant teacher in the acad- 
emy at St. Johnsbury, and by his thoroughness and Christian 
fidelity won the esteem of his pupils. He entered the theo- 
logical seminary at Andover in 1852. About the middle of 
the third year of his course, he found his health giving way 
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under the burden of a growing debt, in connection with a 
long, tense strain on his overtaxed powers. For this reason 
he felt constrained to suspend his studies there, and accept an 
invitation to become principal of an academy at Litchfield, 
Maine. He remained in that position until a short time before 
he was ordained and installed over the Congregational church 
at McIndoe’s Falls, in Barnet, Vt., which occurred the 5th of 
March, 1856. During his brief, earnest, and successful minis- 
try there, he had repeated invitations to preach in more impor- 
tant fields where a pastor was wanted; and among them, one 
from the Third Church at Hartford, Conn., through its eminent 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Bushnell, in anticipation of his own resigna- 
tion. He did not entertain the thought of actually becoming 
the successor of so eminent a brother in the ministry, but he 
improved the opportunity of becoming personally acquainted 
with him; and there is good authority for stating that the 
younger brother confirmed, by his personal presence, the fa- 
vorable impression the elder had, in some way unknown to 
him, gained through hearsay. By the manner and spirit in 
which he acquitted himself in public and private, he won his 
lasting esteem,—a fact of which the latter not unfrequently 
reminded him in various pleasant ways. 

Mr. Ray was dismissed from McIndoe’s Falls the 30th of 
August, 1859. The next December he received a call from 
the church at Hartford, Vt., and was installed there on the 
7th of the following February. Under the divine teaching 
and guidance, which he sought and followed with a faith as 
simple and undoubting as that of a little child, how successful 
he was during his ten and a half years’ ministry there, in de- 
veloping and increasing the power and fruits of religion in that 
church and parish; how the town looked to him and relied 
upon him as a wise counsellor and efficient leader in promot- 
ing the causes of patriotism, education, and temperance, as well 
as religion ; how firmly he became fixed in the esteem and. 
good-will of that people ; how he was sought out for a director 
in the State missionary, Bible, and temperance societies ; how 
free from assumption and prolixity, and from inapplicable or 
superfluous words, were his sensible counsels, suggestions, and 
criticisms, when participating in public discussions, or in the 
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stated exercises of the White River Association, of which he 
was a member greatly appreciated and beloved, —all this is 
now interwoven and fixed in the history of the Congregational 
churches of Vermont covering that period. 

It is not designed to convey the impression that his ministry 
at Hartford was without its trials. _He was too firm and prompt 
in following up his positive convictions by actions, and too 
searching and faithful in exposing, and, if need be, rebuking 
sin and wrong, and especially such sins and wrongs as had 
acquired the sanction of public custom and acquiescence, tobe 
in danger of that negative, insipid kind of popular favor against 
which the Saviour cautioned his followers, in saying, “Wo 
unto you when all men speak well of you.” But he was strong 
and well rooted in that kind of popular favor which is sure to 
be sooner or later bestowed upon an intelligent, earnest minis- 
ter, who by manifestations of the truth commends himself to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God. He had repeated 
calls to other fields, which he promptly declined. But at one 
time he judged that the indications of Providence required 
him to accept overtures from Lyme, N. H. He submitted the 
subject for consideration to a mutual council empowered to de- 
termine whether his resignation should take effect. The result 
showed that he had misjudged the indications of Providence, 
somewhat as Elijah did when he underestimated by seven 
thousand the number who were in hearty sympathy with him. 
The immediate danger of losing him called out from that 
quiet portion, who under ordinary circumstances do not strive, 
nor cry, nor lift up their voice in the streets, a deep and _per- 
vading sentiment of blended interest in his ministry and per- 
sonal attachment, which was embodied in such an energetic 
protest before the assembled council that they declined to dis- 
miss him. 

But there came a time when Providence indicated to him, 
in a way which he could not misinterpret, that his ministry at 
Hartford must soon end. A gradual sapping of energy, and a 
growing sense of wearjness and exhaustion in body and mind, 
were followed. by painful symptoms, at first so dubious as to 
admit of alternations between hope and fear, but soon develop- 
ing into certain evidences that incurable disease was upon him. 
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Obtaining medical advice of the highest authority, he was 
assured that a continuance of his ministry at Hartford would 
inevitably aggravate his disease and hasten its fatal termina- 
tion, and that there was ground for hope that his life and use- 
fulness might be prolonged, perhaps for some years, by remov- 
ing from that to a smaller field, where he would not be under the 
necessity of preparing new discourses, and the demands upon 
him would be much less. To this stern necessity he and his 
parish sorrowfully yielded. He was dismissed July 11, 1870. 

He was immediately invited to preach at New Ipswich, 
N.H. This wasan important; but difficult field, having discor- 
dant elements of long standing. But two facts decided him, 
after some misgivings, to venture upon trying it for a year. 
One was, it afforded the academical advantages his boys were 
needing ; the other and more influential was, among those 
divided in other matters, there was entire and hearty unanimity 
in favor of engaging him. He began his stated ministry there 
at once. From its beginning till it was ended by his death, 
so admirably did he exemplify the wisdom from above which is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy, 
that there was a gradual but sure elevation in the spiritual tone 
of the church, and a consequent mellowing of old acerbities, a 
harmonizing of discordant and alienated feelings, and an approx- 
imation towards keeping the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.. It was stated on the day of his funeral, by one in a 
position to be well informed on the matter, that by his sound, 
discreet judgment, dignified bearing, kind and conciliatory 
spirit, and manifest devotion to the appropriate work of his 
office, he had won the respectful regards of the entire com- 
munity, and the sincere, hearty love of every member of the 
church. 

In the autumn before his death, he decided that he mst give 
up all ministerial work and responsibility. But his judgment 
was overborne by the intense reluctance of the church and 
parish to release him. And so he kept his armor on, and 
earnestly contended for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
till death mustered him out of service. 

As he became fully conscious that the end of his stewardship 
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was near, there was evinced in his spirit, manner, and looks a 
calm intensity, which excited in some having intercourse with 
him a mysterious sense of. awe, as if in the presence of human 
features illumined and hallowed with the rea/tty of that habitual 
expression of intense earnestness with which the imagination 
is wont to invest His countenance, who said, “ I must work the 
works of Him that sent me while it is day ; the night cometh 
when no man can work.” Working, praying, and hoping for a 
religious awakening in his parish, he repeatedly said, “I know 
that the excitement of a revival must hasten my death; but 
how gladly would I die, could I see this church revived and 
harmonized, and souls saved in New Ipswich.” 

On the 20th of December, Rev. Robert Southgate was to be 
installed in the pastorate failing health had compelled him to 
vacate at Hartford, Vt. The nature of his disease had required 
him for a long time to live on food that for the most part was 
extremely unpalatable, and it had now reached a stage in which 
he was literally starving amid plenty. But weak and wasted 
as he was, his friends could not dissuade him from going on the 
long, hard journey, that, as desired, he might be present at the 
installing services and give the charge to the flock to which he 
was bound by a love that was “ wonderful, passing the love of 
women.” To participate in services by which that flock was 
wedded to another, must have stirred in him precious mem- 
ories and sorrowful emotions, such as we may suppose David 
to have realized when his beloved Michal, for whose sake he 
had been willing to jeopard his life on the high places of 
the field, was taken from him and wedded to Phaltiel. In ad- 
dition to the tax upon his diminished strength and sensitive 
nerves, consequent upon his listening to protracted exercises 
in which he felt a deep personal interest, and upon his own 
effort in giving the charge, he went through the further excite- 
ment, not only of greeting almost every individual, old and 
young, to whom he had there been a faithful and endeared 
pastor, but of giving to each his farewell benediction, either 
audibly uttered or invoked in silent prayer, and taking of each, 
as he well knew, his final leave. Soon as these services, to %zm 
so full of mingled sorrow and love, were over, he hastened back 
to New Ipswich as though all prudential considerations and all 
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thoughts of personal comfort were overmastered by the con- 
viction that he must do with his might whatsoever his hands 
found to do. He reached home on Thursday evening. Think- 
ing he had special reasons for making thorough preparation to 
instruct his class of Sabbath-school teachers which was to meet 
on Friday evening, he rose early the next morning, spent the 
entire day in close, earnest study on the Scripture lesson, and 
then the evening in imparting the results of that study. The 
next day, Saturday, he wrote the whole of a new sermon. On 
the Sabbath, as usual, he preached in the morning, superin- 
tended the Sabbath school at noon, preached again in the 
afternoon, and took charge of a third service in the evening. 
His public work was done. 

Two weeks more were appointed him in this world. In the 
last of these weeks, his strength was too far gone to admit 
of his doing anything more than to passively wait; but the 
first was mainly occupied in executing final offices of kindness 
and love in his social and domestic relations, such as writing 
farewell letters to absent ones to whom he was bound by near 
and dear ties, and writing out for his young sons instructions, 
counsels, and way-marks in a course of self-discipline, study, 
reading, and general training. In this last he was prompted 
by the love and thoughtful care, not only of a faithful father, 
but of a devoted husband ; desiring to do, and occupying the 
last particles of his rapidly-waning strength in the act of doing, 
the most and best in his power to lighten the burden of paren- 
tal care and responsibility. so soon to be transferred from him 
to the bereaved mother, a burden which he was sensible must 
weigh upon her the more heavily for the reason that, in the 
past, his own desire to relieve her from care had conspired with 
her confiding deference to his judgment in preventing her from 
becoming inured to its weight. 

And now, having, alike in health and in sickness, in sunshine 
and in storm, pressed forward in the path that is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day, he has 
at length reached its end, and— meet to be a partaker of the 
inheritance of the saints in light —is waiting for the coming of 
his Lord. On Sabbath morning, two weeks from the time he 
last officiated in the sanctuary, just as the bell was calling to 
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its worship the congregation he had so loved, and for which he 
had so faithfully labored, the pearly gates were opened, and 
he entered in, and “found his. vest at once with his eternal 
love.” 

His last utterance that fell on human ears,.and with which 
he finished a beautiful Christian life; was that with which Ze- 
rubbabel finished the temple that was to have greater glory 
than Solomon’s, putting on the headstone and crying unto it, 
“Grace, Grace!” He had gone too far on his way through 
the valley of the shadow of death to send back any audible 
response when tokens of recognition were sought by his sor- 
rowing wife and children ; but when one took hold of his cold 
hand and asked if he knew who was present, so vigorous were 
his spiritual faculties that they gained a momentary victory 
over the paralyzing power of death, and he distinctly responded, 
“Jesus!” 

Mr. Ray had affections and tastes which qualified him for 
appreciating and enjoying whatever feminine culture and 
skill can do to make home, in all its zsthetic and domestic 
features, pleasant and attractive to both inmates and guests ; 
and to all who enjoyed the privilege of frequenting 42s home, 
he made it quite manifest that he regarded himself as highly 
favored of the Lord in having those affections and tastes 
largely gratified. He was married, Aug. 13, 1856, to Sarah 
T., daughter of Henry and Emily (Mann) Oakes, and widow 
of G. C. Cargill. She and her three children survive him. 
The oldest (Charles G. Cargill) was his step-son ; but to him, 
as to his own, he was one of the kindest and most loving of 
‘ fathers. The two younger, William Henry and Herbert Fair- 
banks, are lads of fourteen and ten years. 

His remains have been conveyed to Hartford, in accord- 
ance with the earnest wishes of his former parishioners, who 
are taking measures —to do for future generations what they 
have no occasion to do for themselves—to perpetuate the 
remembrance of his name and his virtues by a monument 
of marble. 

The foregoing sketch has been written in such fragments of 
time as could be saved and used after finishing other exhaust- 
ing labors, and with very limited access to treasures of inter 
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esting facts and incidents in Mr. Ray’s history, stored in the 
recollections of those for whose benefit he expended, in the 
work of faith and labor of love and patience of hope, the best 
part of his life. But using the best opportunities and means 
he could command, the writer has taken the sorrowful interest 
of a true mourner in transferring from the vanishing records 
of human memory to more enduring tablets the impress of a 
character strong, pure, and lovely,— the character of a friend 
whom he, with many others, will sadly miss in passing over 
what remains of life’s journey, —a friend, reunion with whom 
constitutes one of the happy anticipations of the life beyond, 
where, — 
“From sorrow, toil, and pain 
And sin, we shall be free; 


And perfect love and friendship reign 
Through all eternity.” 


The following lines, sung at his funeral service, are so beau- 
tifully appropriate that they constitute a meet conclusion to 
this memorial sketch :— 


“Go to the grave in all thy glorious prime, 
In full activity of zeal and power. 
A Christian cannot die before his time; 
The Lord’s appointment is the servant’s hour. 


“Go to the grave; at noon from labor cease. 
Rest on thy sheaves; thy harvest work is done ; 
Come from the heat of battle, and in peace, 
Soldier, go home; with thee the fight is won. 


“Go to the grave, for there thy Saviour lay 
In death’s embrace, ere he arose on high; 
And all the ransomed by that narrow way, 
Pass to eternal life beyond the sky.” 


RoyaL PARKINSON. 
Temple, N. H. 
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GENESIS. —THE PANORAMIC THEORY. 


Wuat may be called the Panoramic Theory of the first two 
chapters of Genesis, in few words, is this: That its account of 
the origin of things is not to be taken as a literal history 
of the method and time of their origination, but as a pictorial 
representation of the fact, that in the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth and the universe. It thus involves 
no denial of the primal creation, but only that we have a 
formal relation of how that creation was accomplished. 

A few years ago, this theory was ably defended by Mr. Preb- 
endary Quarry, of the Church of England, in a volume en- 
titled, “ Genesis, and its Authorship.” The book is written 
from the assumed point of the divine inspiration of the record, 
“ with sincere reverence for the document itself as an integral 
part of the sacred volume”; and the inconsistencies of the 
narrative, as a literal account, are relied on to show that it 
could not have been designed as a literal record, and that we 
must “remove it altogether from the range of physical interpre- 
tation, and the relation to scientific discoveries.” 

It is not to be denied that there are various difficulties, more 
or less serious, in the attempt to harmonize and verify the first 
two chapters of Genesis. They are obvious on the surface of 
the text, and are of no recent detection; as thus: — 

The creation of vegetable life on the third day, ch. i, and 
on the sixth day, ch. ii, after and not before the creation of 
man. Also, the creation of winged fowls before that of 
Adam, ch. i. but after him, ch. ii. Also, the formation of 
woman simultaneously with man, ch. i., but after him, ch. ii. 
The universe itself is described as of simultaneous origin, 
ch. i. 1, and ch. ii. 4, but then we have a second, or 
sub-creation of firmament, sun, moon, and stars. Besides, 
- vegetable life is made to antedate the creation of the sun, al- 
though impossible without the solar light and heat ; and light 
itself is revealed in the order of creation anterior to the exist- 
ence of the heavenly orbs of our own and other systems of 
stellar worlds. 

A vast dmount of industry and ingenuity have been ex- 
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pended in efforts to adjust these and other discrepancies to a 
strictly historic and scientific basis. Mr. Quarry regards all 
these as insufficient. Certainly, they have a common look of 
special straining to make out a case. Yet this might rather 
result from inadequate knowledge than from any weakness in 
the case itself. A prior question, however, is admissible, — 
whether there is any demand, on critical or religious grounds, 
for a literal, physically methodical, historical interpretation of 
this opening section of the Bible? Considerations like the 
following are relevant to this inquiry :— 

Whatever is discoverable by human powers of investigation 
would not seem to be a proper matter of divine revelation, 
since such interposition would not be necessary here ; and 
whatever is not connected with man’s moral and spiritual life 
is not within the province of revealed religion, which is the 
end and motive of the Bible. Therefore, these secondary and 
contingent topics may be treated phenomenally, or according 
to appearances, without lessening the essentially religious value 
of the record. 

The religious bearings of the narrative of creation give it 
its chief value, and the reason for its introduction here. An 
exact account of its method might have been furnished. But 
if furnished, it is rational to suppose that it would be a consis- 
tent, self-harmonizing account. 

Such an account, however, though possible, might not, on 
the whole, be desirable at that early date, nor even for us ; for 
as then it would have been in advance of all contemporary 
knowledge, it would have had to be accepted simply on faith, 
and to be reconciled to the gradually-developing science of the 
race, which it would have hindered rather than helped ; pro- 
ducing, in fact, just such tedious and bitter controversies as 
are now going on in the alleged conflict of Nature and Reve- 
lation. 

Hence, it is submitted that the Mosaic cosmogony should be 
taken, not as explaining the creation “in accordance with 
physical truth, but as representing the origin of things in such 
a manner as might be easy of conception, and might beget 
piety and the worship of the true God in the minds of men.” 

A problem of this kind can never, perhaps, be worked out to 
an absolutely certain answer. Therefore it is not a proper 
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subject for dogmatism. Some other suggestions may aid an 
approximation to its right solution. 

The main and direct purpose of this narrative was to 
affirm the positive origination of all matter and life by God, in 
opposition to all prior notions and dogmas, atheistic, pantheis- 
tic, or polytheistic. This is the strictly religious value of the 
record. And it was and ever must be of utmost importance. 
The Hebrews needed it to save them from the drift, or rather 
deluge, of Egyptian and other pagan notions of this subject. 
These all ran in the general direction of the self-existence of 
material things in a chaotic state; and in the deification of the 
elementary forces or qualities of matter, they formed what ex- 
planation they had arrived at of the evolution of the cosmos 
out of the traditional chaos, as well as the objects of the popu- 
lar worship. The light, or fire worship of the early worlds 
had this origin. So the Egyptians had conceived of the sun 
and moon as the two all-controlling deities, under the names 
of Osiris and Isis. Now, the Mosaic account was an absolute 
denial of this entire speculation. It carefully singled out these 
dominant forces or properties of the universe, and said in so 
many words, that they were made by the Divine Will and word 
in the beginning, —light, sun, moon, stars, water, air. These, 
then, were not eternal, nor were they gods. Thus, the idol 
dogmas and practices of the old nations were condemned and 
forbidden. And this only historical account of the primal fact 
of a divine creation is as positive a denial of modern atheism 
and pantheism as of the ancient polytheism. 

This purpose would have been essentially effected had the 
narrative stopped with the first verse of the book of Genesis ; 
that is, with the simple declaration of the creative act. 

The subsequent amplification would seem to have been for 
heightening the impression of the divine action in this work, 
by a series of details addressed to the imagination, magnifying 
‘the glory of the great Architect, and exciting adoration of his 
Being. This would neither exclude nor demand a litera! ac- 
curacy in the details thus supplemented. 

Scholars are as far as ever from agreement whether we have 
two independent narratives of the creation in Genesis i. and ii. 
or, in the last, a mere review or summary of the work in a sketchy 
way,—a bird’s eye view, as introductory to the history of 
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the human family. Weighty authority holds the latter ground, 
as Lange, and Prof. Taylor Lewis, on Genesis. However this 
be determined, either result would favor, as already intimated, 
a phenomenal rather than a literal acceptation of the record. 

Especially is this so, when the attention is confined to the 
strictly cosmological details. Beyond dispute these wear a 
very unreal aspect. The account is conceived in a highly 
poetic spirit, even if it be a close transcript of the facts in the 
case. Besides its general poetic dress, a thoroughly artistic 
method is easily seen in its structure. Thus, the first three 
days, culminating in the production of vegetable life, are bal- 
anced against the last three days, culminating in the produc- 
tion of human life, and each by carefully-adjusted stages of 
progress. History is not usually written in this way, simply 
because facts do not commonly, if ever, follow such a regu- 
lated order. But vision, whether the poet’s or the seer’s, is 
very apt so to look at things. 

If the “chasm” theory be abandoned (which is mostly the 
case), that is, the notion of an indefinite period elapsing be- 
tween the date of the creation in the first verse of Genesis, 
and the account of the fitting up of the present castle in six 
days of the length of our own, in the subsequent part of the 
first chapter, then the theory of the short, literal six days by 
which the creation was bounded, must also be given up. So 
much of literalism, therefore, is generally surrendered. A 
world-day, then, is not one of our days of twenty-four hours. 
It then must have been a longer period of alternating light 
and shadow. The creative days — the Hexcemenon — give us 
no clew to the length of the creative era; they were God’s 
days and not man’s, during which the world came into its pres- 
ent form of existence by processes pictured to us in this narra- 
‘tive, possibly historically ; but if so,.with discrepancies not yet 
adjusted to our other knowledge by any of the many learned 
and ingenious theories invented for this purpose. 

The seventh day of Jehovah’s rest, at the close of this crea- 
tion week, was a God’s day also. The allusion to this in the 
fourth commandment of the decalogue is to this purport: as, 
at the ending of his week of creative work thus depicted, 
the Lord rested through a divine day not yet ended, so man 
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shall rest, each week of human toil, an earthly day, as a Sab- 
bath: an argument from the divine to the human, the force of 
which does not depend at all on the lengths of the respective 
Sabbatic days. Rather, as much greater as is God than man, 
so much longer should his Sabbatic day naturally be than ours. 
So Professor Lewis, in “ Scribner's Monthly”: “ If God’s work, 
God’s rest, there mentioned infinitely transcend man’s work, 
man’s rest, then the respective times may be thought of, and 
must be thought of, in a similar manner. The harmony of 
thought demands that fhe six days of ineffable working, the 
seventh day of ineffable rest, should, on the same scale, tran- 
scend the short week of man’s labor, — the brief day of man’s 
rest, most precious indeed, but chiefly so as a type, or symbol 
of the eternal.” Thus, “ The very passage so often brought in 
objection to the epochal interpretation, is itself most sugges- 
tive of the grander scale.” } 

It is in abundant proof that the prevailing activity in Chris- 
tian circles, to square the Mosaic cosmogony with exact scien- 
tific and historical fact, is of comparatively modern origin. 
The best of the Greek and Latin fathers obviously had no such 
solicitude ; nor had many of the yet earlier Jewish doctors. 
So of later Protestant and other luminaries. The names of 
Calmet, Burnet, Henry More, Bacon, Cajetan, Aquinas, Bede, 
stand with those of Augustine, Origen, Irenceus, Maimonides, 
as expounders and defenders of the view that the creation is 
pictured in accordance, not with the reality of things, but 
with their apparent evolution out of their original state. In 
this freer handling of the record, these masters of sacred learn- 
ing did not suspect themselves of disloyalty to Scripture truth. 
It was not with them a resort from present geological objec- 
tions, for these had not yet arisen. It was the result of schol- 
arly inquiry, and at least an average common-sense. It is 
possible that, on the same ground, we might also be loyal to 
the claims of Biblical authority, while obviously it would ease 
the strain now unpleasantly felt by the defenders of the Bible 
against current scientific assaults. 

It is not a valid argument against this theory that it has 
been extended to the subsequent sections of the canon of 
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Scripture. Mr. Quarry so treats the account immediately fol- 
lowing, of the trial and fall of man; beyond which, however, 
he finds, at once, the date of literal history ; while Dr. Hedge 
does not find this until the time of Abraham. But no con- 
clusive proof, either documentary or verbal, can be found for 
either of these opinions. On the contrary (waiving here all 
critical details), it is to be considered, that the narrative of 
man’s trial and fall is a strictly and exclusively religious sub- 
ject, and not the announcement of a cosmical or physical 
event. It is in the spiritual and not the material sphere. To 
be the starting-point of a system of moral administration, as 
the Bible certainly introduces it, and as the New Testament 
always recognizes it, an historical statement is demanded, — 
open, of course, to the use of a fair critical method in dealing 
with the unessential drapery of the story ; but insisting on, as 
fair and honest, a method of determining between the essential 
and unessential, under guidance especially of New-Testament 
declarations and assumptions. 

The Adam of Genesis i. and ii, is obviously the same per- 
son whose history is carried onward in the following chapter. 
He does not appear as a new creation in this latter section of 
the story, but as the former innocent and happy occupant of 
that “garden eastward in Eden,” which the Lord had planted. 
So far as this record informs us, he was the original man. 
But it does not therefore oblige us to hold that the beginnings 
of his rational manhood and of his physical life were synchro- 
nous. There may have been a long period between the date 
when the Creator formed man “ out of the dust of the ground” 
(whatever that may mean), as an animal creation only, and the 
day when he breathed into one of these superior physical 
forms that living inspiration which made him an intelligent 
human soul. Prof. Lewis elaborates this hypothesis zz ad- 
denda to Lange’s Genesis, thus :— 

“Even the common notion of an outward plastic formation 
of the body implies the use of a previous nature in a previous 
material or materials, — that is, a use of them according to 
such natures. ... How many steps there were, we cannot 
know; but in thus bringing up the human physical through 
lower structural forms, there may have been outward approxi- 
mations to the human, long before there was reached that 
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humanity proper in which nature and spirit unite... . This 
beginning of humanity upon earth was not a physical act 
merely, or the mere completion of a physical progress. It 
took place in the spiritual sphere. The true creation of man 
was not merely a formation or an animation, but an inspira- 
tion, as direct, divine inspiration.” 

This theory may provide for one of the scientific difficulties 
respecting “ the first man” ; that is, the seemingly human skulls 
and other bones which lie too far down under the bottom of 
the mountains for either the Hebrew or the Septuagint chro- 
nology. If such remains shall be finally so verified, they may. 
belong to the race or races of merely physical “ anthropoidal 
forms,” whose formation “may have begun in the earliest 
stages of the xries«, or world building.” Whether we shail pro- 
vide for other difficulties concerning the “primus homo” by 

‘adopting the theory of various centres of human races, or by 
concluding that the Old-Testament chronology is not an in- 
tegral and necessary part of a religious revelation to mankind, 
is likely yet to remain for a while an open question. But the 
tendencies of Christian thought are evidently towards the sec- 
ond of these points. 

It may be added, that references to the creation in other 
Scriptures, as in Job and the Psalms particularly, would seem 
to show that the grand aim of this opening section of the 
Bible is to fill the mind with the conception of God as actually 
forming and adjusting the physical universe according to a 
plan lying in his own mind, rather than to set forth the precise 
order and methods of that stupendous work. For such a pre- 
cisely literal account it is difficult to find a necessity, either 
physical, ethical, or religious. A strong probability thus is 
reached, that the Mosaic narrative of the origin of things 
was given as a grand world-picture rather than world-history ; 
a moving panoramic display of actual, but not thus actually 

arranged facts, rather than an exact working draft of the Al- 

mighty Builder’s operations. The fact of creation is set in in- 
tense light; the process of creation may well be left in the 
enfoldings of the bright, yet dark clouds. It would seem that 

a true spirit of religious reverence would prefer thus to leave 


this much-vexed subject. J. T. Tucker. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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WHAT A PLAIN MAN FINDS IN HOLY SCRIPTURE 
ABOUT THE CHURCH AND ITS OFFICERS. 


THE word rendered church is ’éx«Aysig, 

The word rendered synagogue is swaywy7. 

The primary signification of both these words is: a con- 
gregation, or assembly,—a body of people, gathered up, and 
meeting, or met, in one place. 

For the assembly (‘exxAysig) was confused. Acts xix. 32. 
In a lawful assembly (‘exxAnsiz). Acts xix. 39. He dismissed the 
assembly ('sxxAngiav), Acts xix. 41. 

When the congregation (swaywy%s) was broken up. Acts 
xiii. 43. 

If there come into your assembly (swaywyjy). Jas. ii. 2. 

swayoyy is derived from the verb sweyw, and we find this 
used in connection with ’sxAnto. They assembled (syna- 
gogued) themselves with (or in) the church (’sxAngia). Acts 
xi. 26. 

And when they had gathered (synagogued) the church 
(‘exxrngiav) together. Acts xiv. 27. 

And when they were come to Jerusalem, they were received 
of the church (’exxAngias), and the apostles and elders came 
together (synagogued). Acts xv. 4, 6. 

And they came to Antioch, and gathered (synagogued) the 
multitude (church) together. Acts xv. 30. 

Where two or three are gathered together (synagogued) in 
my name. Matt. xviii. 20. 

When the disciples came together (synagogued) to break 
bread. Acts xx. 7.°* 

When ye (as a church) are gathered (synagogued) together. 
1 Cor. v. 4. 

The word synagogue, from meaning the congregation of Jews, 
came to be used for the place of congregating. The word 
church, from meaning the congregation of believers, has come 
to be used for the place of congregating. Wherever the word 
synagogue (swaywyij) is used in reference to any visible asso- 
ciation, or corporate body, of people (Jews), it is applied to a 
single congregation, or to a single meeting-place of such con- 
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gregation. Wherever the word church (‘exxyyom) is used in 
reference to any visible association or corporate body of peo- 
ple (Christians), it is applied to a single congregation, or to a 
single meeting-place of such congregation. Both church and 
synagogue are sometimes used in a generic sense, to embrace 
all the elect, or all the reprobate; as, the church of God,— the 
synagogue of Satan. 

If the word church be used for the word synagogue, and the 
word synagogue for the word church, in reading, such use will 
not unfrequently materially aid in arriving at a clear under- 
standing of a passage where either occurs. Nowhere is there 
any such thing as a provincial, or national, or general corpo- 
rate church or synagogue, or anything equivalent to a univer- 
sal synagogue or church corporation, as a Greek, or Latin, or 
Anglican, or Jewish church or synagogue. 

There are many passages where the word sxdnoia has come 
to be rendered congregation or assembly, by the best authori- 
ties. William Tyndale, indeed, as long ago as 1525 to 1530, 
says: “In the translation of the New Testament where I found 
the word ’sxxAno, I interpreted it by this word, congregation. 
. . . For wheresoever I may say a congregation, there may I say 
a church also. . . . Now is ’sxxAn¢ia.a Greek word, and was in 
use before the time of the apostles, and taken for a congrega- 
tion among the heathen, where was. no congregation of God or 
of Christ. And also Luke himself useth ’s«dysi¢ for a church 
or congregation of heathen people. Thrice in one chapter, 
even in the nineteenth of the Acts, where Demetrius, the gold- 
smith, or silversmith, has gathered a company against Paul for 
preaching against images.” In this he only anticipates in some 
passages the latest and best authorities. 

“Tell it unto the ’exxAncig, etc. (congregation).” Matt. 
XViii. 17. 

“In the ’exxAnsig (congregation) in the wilderness.” Acts 
vii. 38. 

“When ye come together in ’s«dncie (assembly).” 1 Cor. 
xi. 18. 

“Yet in the ’sxxAnowm (assembly).” 1 Cor. xiv. 19. 

“In the midst of the ’sxxanoi (assembly).” Heb. ii. 12. 

“Call for the elders of the ’sxxAyaius (congregation).” James 
v. 14. 
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There are other passages where the word .x«Ayoie must be 
understood as meaning assembly or congregation. 

“Tidings came unto the ears of the ’sAnsus (congrega- 
tion). Acts xi. 22. 

“A whole year they assembled with the ‘sxxAysim (congrega- 
tion).” Acts xi. 26. 

“And when they had gathered the ’exxAycimv (congregation) 
together they rehearsed.” Acts xiv. 27. 

“And being brought on their way by the ’sxxAjems (congre- 
gation).” Acts xv. 3. 

“And they were received of the ’sxxAncims (congregation).” 
Acts xv. 4. 

“ Apostles and elders with the whole ’sxxAyai (congregation).” 
Acts xv. 22. 

“When he had saluted the ’sxAysiav (congregation).” Acts 
XViii. 22. 

“Greet the ’exxAnciov (congregation) in their house.” Rom. 
xvi. 5. 

“He that prophesieth, edifieth the ’exxAysiav (congregation).” 
1 Cor. xiv. 4. 

“If the whole ’sxxAnoi become together (congregated) in one 
place.” 1 Cor. xiv. 23. 

Let him keep silence in the ’exxnciw (congregation). 1 Cor. 
xiv. 28. 

There was an ’exxAnoie (church) at Jerusalem, Acts viii. 11; xi. 
22; at Antioch, Acts xviii. 22; at Ephesus, Acts xx. 17; Rev. 
ii. 1; at Cenchrea, the seaport of Corinth, Rom. xvi. 1; at 
Corinth, 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor.i.1; at Philippi, Phil. iv. 15; at 
Colosse and at Laodicea, Col. iv. 16; at Thessalonica, 1 Thes. 
i. 1; 2 Thes. i. 1; at Derbe, 3 John ix. ; at Smyrna and Perga- 
mos, and Thyatira, and Sardis, and Philadelphia, Rev. ii. and 
iii. chapter. 

There was an ’exxAnoi@ (church) in the house of Philemon at 
Colosse, Philemon ii., which must have been distinct from the 
church at Colosse. And there was an ’éxxdnoi (church) also 
in the house of Nymphas, at Laodicea, Col. iv. 15, which was 
distinct from the church of Laodicea. And there was an 
’exxdknoie (Church) in the house of Aquila and Priscilla, which 
was not stationary, but which moved with the household, being 
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now at Corinth and Syria, Acts xviii. 2, 18; now at Ephesus, 
Acts xviii. 26; 2 Tim. iv. 19; now at Philippi, 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 
and now at Rome, Rom. xvi. 3, 5. For these churches it was 
impossible to be other than congregations. 

There were ’exxdntis (churches) in Lystra and Iconium, and 
Antioch in Pisidia, and Derbe, Acts xiv. 23, xvi. 5; and in 
Syria and Cilicia, Acts xv. 41; and in Asia, 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 
and Macedonia, 2 Cor. viii. 1; and Galatia, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, Gal. 
i. 2; and Judea, Gal. i. 22, 1 Thes. ii. 14. 

“ All the churches of the Gentiles.” Rom. vi. 4. “ All the 
churches of Christ.” Rom. xvi. 6. “In all churches.” 1 Cor. 
vii. 17. The churches of God.” 1 Cor. xi. 16; 2 Thes. i. 4. 
“In all churches of the saints.” 1 Cor. xiv. 33. “ All the 
churches.” 2 Cor. viii. 18; xi. 28. “Chosen of the churches.” 
2 Cor. viii. 19. “ Messengers of the churches.” 2 Cor. viii. 23. 
“Other churches.” 2 Cor. xii. 13. 

Christ directs a book to be sent to the seven churches, “and 
all the churches shall know that I am he which searcheth the 
reins and hearts.” Rev. ii. 23. “I, Jesus, have sent mine angel 
to testify unto you these things in the churches.” Rev. xxii. 16. 
And he utters a curse upon any one that shall add to, or take 
away from, the words of the book. Rev. xxii. 18, 19. 

An ’exxAnowe or church, then, is a gathered, organized, syna- 
gogued assembly, or congregation of professed believers in 
Christ, having a common place of meeting for worship and 
church business. 

If it were not so, could Paul have said “ that which cometh 
upon me daily, the care of all the churches”? 2 Cor. xi. 28. 
Would he not have said, the care of the whole church? Did 
Paul mean what he said, or did he mean something else? 
caccw sév ’sxxdnoidv is not ambiguous. 

There is a passage in Acts ix. 31, which, in the authorized 
version, reads, “ Then had the churches rest throughout all 
Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria.” Some, and perhaps they are 
among the best authorities, say that this should read church 
instead of churches. Be it so, it does not militate against our 
general propositions. Prior to this there was no church or con- 
gregation of disciples outside of Jerusalem. But immediately 
prior, Acts viii. 1, it is said, “There was a great persecution 
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against the church” (congregation) “which was at Jerusalem, 
and they” (of the congregation) “were all scattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, except the 
apostles.” These were they that “went abroad everywhere 
evangelizing ; and it was against these that “ Saul breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter.” So that when Saul was con- 
verted, and began himself to preach, it might well be said that 
the church, the scattered congregation, had rest. But we find 
that from the evangelizing of those that were scattered abroad 
from the church at Jerusalem, churches were organized at 
Antioch, and elsewhere ; for Paul himself says, that when he 
first went down from Jerusalem to Tarsus, he “was unknown 
by face to the churches of Judea; but they had heard only that 
he which persecuted ws,” etc., Gal. i. 22, 23 ; and when he next 
went, he “went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the 
churches,” Acts xv. 41; and in 1 Thes. ii. 15, he tells the 
Thessalonians that they were imitators of the churches in Judea, 
which shows how soon churches were formed in Judea outside 
o Jerusalem. 


THUS MUCH OF THE CHURCH ; WHAT OF ITS OFFICERS ? 


So far as the Scriptures are concerned, the only officers men- 
tioned in connection with the synagogue (swayéiyn) are the 
ruler of the synagogue (dpyicwayoyw), and the minister 
(ixnpérn). The former occurs in Mark v. 22, and Acts xiii. 15, 
in the plural; and in Mark v. 35, 36, 38; Luke viii. 49; xiii. 
14; and Acts. viii. 8, 17, in the singular. The latter occurs 
in Luke iv. 20. 

In Acts viii. 8, 17, apyiswaywyos is rendered chief ruler of 
the synagogue ; but there is no possible or conjectural reason for 
introducing the word chzef. Crispus and Sosthenes, at Corinth, 
were each archisunagogos, as was Jairus, at Capernaum, who, in 
Luke viii. 41, is called apywv (ruler) cwayéiyns (of the syna- 
gogue). 

In Luke iv. 20, it is said he closed the book and gave it 
again to the minister (inpérn) This is the only case where 
this word occurs in connection with the synagogue. It is fre- 
quently translated officer in other connections. But in refer- 
ence to the disciples we find Luke (i. 2) says: ‘“ Who from the 
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beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers (urnpérai) of the 
word.” In Acts xiii. 5, it is said, Barnabas and Paul “ also had 
John (Mark) to (as) their minister” (urmpéryv). In Paul’s ac- 
count of his own conversion, Acts xxvi. 16, Jesus said to him, 
“T have appeared to make thee a minister (urnpéryv) and a 
witness of these things, etc.” ; and in 1 Cor. iv. 1, Paul says, “So 
account of us as of the ministers (urypéras) of Christ, and 
stewards (oixovéuoc) of the mysteries of God.” 

The word vrnpérns would seem to be used in very much the 
same sense as didxovos, to signify a subordinate official person 
appointed to perform certain ministerial or delegated duties. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, when on earth, chose out twelve dis- 
ciples, whom he called apostles, “ that they should be with him, 

‘and that he might send them forth to preach, and to have power 
to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils.” Mark iii. These 
he sent out “to preach the kingdom of God” ; subsequently he 
sent out “other seventy also,” on a similar mission. In this 
he seems to have made no distinction in qualifications or au- 
thority. Matt. x.; Luke x. When the people came together to 
hear, they formed congregations, and as such he taught them ; 
and when they were a-hungered, he organized them, and broke 
bread, and gave to his disciples, who ministered to the multi- 
tude. This was simply pastor, assistants, congregated people. 
After Christ’s resurrection, his directions to his disciples were 
simply, “ Go ¢each all nations ;” “ Go preach the gospel to every 
creature,” Matt. xxviii. 19, Mark xvi. 15, “ that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in his name among all na- 
tions,” Luke xxiv. 47 ; “and ye shall be witnesses unto me both 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” Actsi. 8. The apostolic duty 
was to teach, to preach, to evangelize. They were the proto- 
types of all Christian teachers and preachers. There was no 
indication of delegation of authority to rule, or to assert 
superiority one over another. On the contrary, any such thing 
as primacy, or assumption of superiority, was expressly re- 
pressed and forbidden. “Ye know that the princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are great 
exercise authority upon them; but it shall not be so among 
you; but whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
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minister (dséxovog).” Matt. xx. 25; Mark x. 42, 43; Luke xxii. 
25, 26. “But be not ye called Rabbi, for one is you Master, 
(teacher), and all ye are brethren.” “And call no man your 
Jather upon the earth, neither be ye called masters (leaders), 
for one is your Master (leader), even Christ; but he that is 
greatest among you shall be your servant (didxovog).” Matt. viii. 
8,9, 10, 11. How can ye believe which receive honor (glory) 
one of another?” John v. 44. Both Christ’s words and acts 
inculcated equality among his disciples, and those whom he 
intended to preach the gospel, and to teach all nations ; while 
he expressly forbids, in so many words, the calling any one 
father in an ecclesiastical sense. A positive prohibition of 
popery. 

Christ said to the Jews, “ Behold, I send unto you prophets, 
and wise men, and scribes,” Matt. xxiii. 34; and “therefore I 
will send them prophets, and apostles.” Luke xi. 49. And 
Paul said, “ And God hath set (appointed) some in the church ; 
first apostles, secondiy, prophets, thirdly, teachers,” 1 Cor. xii. 
28, and “he gave some (to be) apostles, and some prophets, 
and some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers ; for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry (minis- 
tration, diéxoviav), for the edifying (building up) of the body 
of Christ.” Eph. iv. 11, 12. 

Prophet, in scriptural sense, means a revealer of God’s will 
to man. “Joses, who by the apostles was surnamed Barnabas, 
which means son of consolation,” (or exhortation, or comfort, 
rapaxrnoews), Acts iv. 36 (see John xiv. 26). “The comforter 
(rapdéxdnr0s) which is the Holy Ghost ;” and Acts xi. 23, “ He 
exhorted (vapéxads’) them all;” and Acts xiv. 3, “He that 
prophesieth, speaketh unto men to edification,’ and exhortation, 
and comfort),” is a prophet. Acts xiv. 14. And “Judas and 
Silas, being prophets, exhorted the brethren.” Acts xv. 32. 
“And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge.” 1 Cor. xiii. 2. “The tongue of 
the wése useth knowledge aright ; the lips of the wise disperse 
knowledge.” Prov. xv. 2,7. “ Because the preacher was wise 
he still taught the people knowledge.” Eccl. xii. 9. “There- 
fore, every scribe which is instructed into the kingdom of 
heaven, bringeth forth out of his treasures things new and 
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old.” Matt. xiii. 52. “ Where is the wise? Where is the scribe ? 
It pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.” 1 Cor. i. 20, 21. 

The word apostle (axéerodos) literally means a messenger ; 
but it has come to be confined essentially to those twelve whom 
Christ chose, and denominated apostles, including Paul. It 
occurs eighty times in the New Testament, and is applied forty- 
one times to the twelve; sixteen times to Paul; fourteen times 
to Paul and the twelve; twice to Paul and Barnabas; twice 
in a general sense; twice to messengers of churches ; twice 
to pretenders, and once to Christ himself. Barnabas is called 
an apostle with Paul in Acts xiv. 4 and 14, and would seem to 
be so designated in 1 Cor. ix. 5 and 6. The same inference 
may also be drawn from Gal. ii. 9, where Paul says, “ When 
James and Cephas and John, who seemed to be pillars, per- 
ceived the grace given to me, they gave to me and Barnabas 
the right hands of fellowship, that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” 

It would seem that there were certain gifts or signs pertain- 
ing to the apostles, and not to others. Mark says, iii. 14, 15, 
“To preach, and to have power to heal sickness and to cast out 
devils ;” and Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 12, “ the signs of an apostle were 
wrought among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds.” They would seem to possess, collectively, all 
the gifts of miracles, prophecy, tongues, healings, government, 
teaching, ministration, which were possessed by others sever- 
ally, so as to distinguish them as apostles. 

But the main duty of the apostles was to teach, to preach 
the gospel, to evangelize, to gather congregations, and found 
churches ; to bear witness of the truth, and to transmit the 
knowledge of the truth, imparted to them directly by Christ 
and the Holy Ghost, to others. At Paul’s conversion, Christ 
said to Ananias, “ He is a chosen vessel (instrument) unto me 
to bear my name before the Gentiles,” Acts ix. 15 ; and Paul 
said, “It pleased God to reveal his Son unto me, that I might 
preach him among the heathen,” Gal. i.xv. 16; and, “I am ap- 
pointed a preacher, and an apostle, and a teacher of the Gen- 
tiles.” 1 Tim. ii. 7; 2 Tim.i. 11. And this being his mission, 
he says, “ Neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which were 
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apostles before me; but I went into Arabia, etc., and after 
three years, I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, etc. ; but others 
of the apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord’s brother.” 
Gal. i. 17, 18. And for his ordination for this work, he had 
the simple laying on of hands of a mere ordinary disciple at 
Damascus, one Ananias, who put his hands on Saul that he 
might receive sight and be filled withthe Holy Ghost. Acts ix. 
17. Years afterwards, the church at Antioch laid their hands 
on Barnabas and Saul and sent them away, Acts xiii. 3; and 
then Paul, at Ephesus, laid his hands on the disciples, “ and 
the Holy Ghost came on them and they spake with tongues 
and prophesied,” Acts xix. 9, as had been the case with Peter 
and John at Samaria. Acts viii. 17. 

Preaching the gospel is evangelizing (sayyeAZw), and such 
is the word so rendered. The apostles were evangelists, and 
they ceased not to teach and preach (sayysAiZiuevi) Jesus 
Christ. Acts v. 42. Stephen was an evangelist. They that were 
scattered abroad went everywhere preaching (evangelizing) 
the word. Acts viii. 4. Philip was an evangelist (siayyesorne), 
Acts xxi. 8. Timothy was an evangelist (s¢yyerornc). 2 Tim. 
iv. 5. The gospel is the evangel (seyysAiov), and the preacher 
of the gospel is the evangelist. The first evangelists had the 
' power of working miracles, or healing, in attestation of the 
divine charactér of their mission. 

The preaching of the apostles and evangelists made con- 
verts, and these converts naturally gathered into congregations ; 
and as they came together to hear the word, it became neces- 
sary for them to organize, that all things might be done de- 
cently and in order. At first, in Jerusalem, the apostles were 
both teachers and ministers, and naturally had the general 
oversight of all the affairs of the congregated church. The 
work was divided among themselves. But as the num- 
ber of the disciples increased, and the labors multiplied, it 
became necessary for the apostles to have assistance, in the 
daily ministration (éiaxovta, service). They therefore called 
upon the church (congregation of disciples) to “ choose among 
them seven men of honest report full of the spirit and wisdom,” 
(such as Christ had designated in Mat. xxiii. 34, as assistant to 
the apostles, and ministers of the church), to serve (diaxovelv) 
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tables, while the apostles gave the’-selves “to prayer and the 
ministry (diakonia) of the word.” A svi. 1-4. This, then, was 
the simple organization: Ist. Ministers of the word, ministers 
in spiritual things, pastors, teachers ; 2d. Ministers of tables, 
ministers in temporal things, — since called deacons ; 3d. The 
congregation. The seven were chosen. Two of them devel- 
oped “gifts,” and under the promptings of the Holy Ghost 
became evangelists, — Stephen and Philip. 

The words diaxovéw, diaxovia, and diéxovos, are frequently used. 
“This ministry (dixovag) and apostleship from which Judas 
fell.” Acts i. 25. Barnabas and Saul returned “when they 
had fulfilled their ministry (dixoviav).” Acts xii, 25. Paul 
“declared what things God had wrought among the Gen- 
tiles by his ministry (dixowa).” Acts xxi, 19. “The ministry 
(d:xxoviav) which I received from the Lord Jesus.” Acts xx. 
24. Now I go to Jerusalem to minister (didxovwv) unto the 
saints. Rom. xv. 25. Carrying contributions to the poor saints. 

“Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers (diczoro/) 
by whom ye believed?” 1 Cor. iii. 5. “ Hath made us able minis- 
ters (duxovog) of the New Testament.” 2 Cor. iii. 6. “ Seeing 
then we have this ministry (d:exoriay).” 2 Cor. iv. 1. “ Giv- 
ing no offence in anything that the ministry (d:axoria) be not 
blamed ; but in all things approving ourselves as the ministers 
(duéxovor.) of God.” 2 Cor. vi 3, 4. “Are they ministers 
(dutxovo.) of Christ? Iam more.” 2 Cor. xi. 23. “The gos 
pel whereof I was made a minister (d:éxovoc).” Eph. iii. 7. 
“Whereof I am made a minister (d:axov0g) according to the 
stewardship (omovdmar) of God.” Col. i. 25. 

“So he sent into Macedonia two of them that ministered 
(8uzxovdvrrav) unto him Timotheus and Erastus.” Acts xix. 22. 
“ Tychicus, a beloved brother and faithful minister (d:xorog).” 
Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7. “ Epaphras, for you a faithful minister 
(Staxovog).” Col. i. 7. “Timotheus, our brother and minister 
‘(duénovor).” 1 Thes. iii, 2, “The house of Stephanas have 
addicted themselves to the ministry (diéxonar) of the saints.” 
1 Cor. xvi. 15. “As every man hath received the gift, even so 
minister (d:axovotyres) the same one to another as good stew- 
ards (omorouo). .. . If any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God ; if any man minister (dvaxove), let him do it, as 
of the ability which God giveth.” 1 Pet. iv. 10, 11. 
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“To all the saints at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons 
(Sidxovog).” Phil. i. 1. “ Likewise must the deacons (é:dxovove) 
be grave,” — “ the office of a deacon (d:axoveirwour),” — “let the 
deacons (d:dxoro),’ — “used the office of a deacon (d:axorycur- 
tec). 1 Tim, iii, 8, 10, 12,13. “If thou put the brethren in 
remembrance of these things, thou shalt be a good minister 
(diakonos).” 1 Tim. iv.6. “Are not they (angels) sent forth 
to minister (didéxovew)?” Heb. i. 14. “I commend unto you 
Phebe, our sister, a servant (d:dxover) of the church at Cen- 
chrea.” Rom. xvi. I. 

The word deacon occurs only in Philippians i. and in 1 Tim. 
iii. 10. Why it is so rendered in those few specific passages, and 
not elsewhere, it is hard to tell. There is certainly no inher- 
ent or apparent reason for it. There were ministers of Christ, 
and ministers of the churches,—deacons of the word, and 
deacons of the work ; one for the spiritual, the other for the 
temporal, concerns of the church or congregation. In time, as 
was natural, the subordinate officials (vmnpérat, Sutxovar) ac- 
quired the distinctive name of deacons, which was applied to 
them to designate their official title and status in their respec- 
tive churches. 

It is evident that, as the number of disciples increased in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere, and the number of congregations 
and churches multiplied, the apostles became entirely inade- 
quate to the performance of all the spiritual work and pastoral 
labor (ministry of the word) required by the people, and the 
progress of the gospel. Hence, it became necessary to have, 
and to appoint, or to choose, wise men, scribes, pastors, teach- 
ers, to take the spiritual oversight of the churches that were 
gathered by the apostles and evangelists. These would be 
usually the “ grave and reverend seniors,” the most gifted, the 
most learned, elders or overseers (ageopiregoi-énioxonn). The 
elder of the congregation was like the ruler of the synagogue. 
The first elders may have been the seventy, or such of them 
as remained in Jerusalem; or they may have been the 
remaining five of the seven (of the latter, Stephen was dead, 
and Philip was at Cesarea). As these men were full of the 
Holy Ghost and of wisdom, and the two named evinced high 
powers as preachers, it is reasonable to suppose that the five 
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remaining at Jerusalem were competent to the ministry of the 
word, and to “taking the oversight (¢moxomovrteg) of the flock).” 
1 Pet. v. 2. Iam inclined to this because the first mention of 
elders (mgeofvregovg) in connection with the church, is in Acts 
xi. 30: “ Then the disciples determined to send relief (d:axonayr) 
unto the brethren in Judea, which they did, and send it to the 
elders (mgeopiregovs) by the hands of Barnabas and Saul,” 
where they are spoken of as a body or class already existing, 
and of the formation of which there is no account. Paul and 
Barnabas “ordained (yeororysartes), having chosen, who was 
also chosen (yewgorornfeig) of the churches, 2 Cor. viii 19, then 
elders (geofvrégove) in every church, etc.” Acts xiv. 23. The 
phrase apostles and elders occurs six times in Acts. xv. and 
xvi., in connection with the church at Jerusalem. “Let the 
elders (apecBirego) that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honor, especially they who labor in the word and doctrine (or 
teaching),” 1 Tim. v. 17; intimating that some of the elders 
were occupied in ruling, superintending (mgosor@res) the church, 
as well as in preaching and teaching. The elders (mgeopvregovs) 
among you, I exhort, who am also an elder (ovumpeosvregovs),” 
1 Pet.v. 1. “The elder (xgecpirepovs) unto the elect lady.” 2 
John i. 1. “The elder (mgeopvregove) unto the well beloved 
Gaius.” 3 Johni.1. The apostles, it would seem, were elders 
(agecpvregot). In thé beginning they were the only presbyters 
in the church at Jerusalem. 

The elders were also called bishops (éicxomo), overseers. 
“He sent to Ephesus and called the elders (xgeoBvregovs) of 
the church, and said, take heed, therefore, to all the flock over 
the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers (éiszomovg). 
Acts xx. 17, 28. The elders (agecpirepovs) among you, I ex- 
hort, — feed the flock, taking the oversight thereof (émoxo- 
moveres). 1 Peter v. 1, 2. “And his bishoprick (émoxorpp) 
that is, office (Ps. cix. viii.), let another take.” Acts i. 20. “Ifa 
man desire the office of a bishop (émoxonjs),’ that is, if a man 
desires an office of oversight. 1 Tim. iii. 1. “A bishop (éic- 
xomov) must be blameless, apt to teach.” 1 Tim. iii. 2. “But are 
now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop (éicxomor) of your 
souls.” 1 Pet. ii. 25. “And ordain elders (ageopiregovs) in every 
city, if any be blameless; for a bishop (énicxonov) must be 
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blameless, as the steward (movdyor) of God, holding fast 
the faithful word, that he may be able by sound doctrine 
(teaching), both to erhort and to convince the gainsayers.” 
Titus i. 5-9. There is no distinction between presbyters and 
bishops, the zpeofvregog and the énioxonoc. The two are iden- 
tical. They were overseers of the flock, shepherds, pastors of 
the congregation; no more, no less. There were diversities of 
spiritual gifts in the early church, but the same spirit. “To one 
is given the word of wisdom; to another, the word of knowl- 
edge; to another, faith; to another, the gifts of healing; to 
another, the working of miracles; to another, prophecy; to 
another, discerning of spirits; to another, divers kinds of 
tongues ; to another, interpretation of tongues, but all one 
spirit.” 1 Cor. xii. 4-11. But in the organization of the 
churches there was still the same simplicity. Ist, elders, over- 
seers, or pastors; 2d, deacons; 3d, congregation, or church. 
I cannot find anything above or beyond this, outside the dis- 
tinctive body of the apostles, who, as they possessed all the 
gifts collectively, which others had separately, also, in some 
sense, were apostles and evangelists and elders and deacons, 
performing all the duties collectively, as others did separately. 

Paul, although an apostle, was a great evangelist or itinerant 
missionary, and he organized a system of evangelization. The 
word was promulgated by preaching, and the multitudes were 
reached only by visitations. Consequently, Paul sent out 
others to preach the word which they had learned from him, 
and to organize churches in places which he could not reach. 
His directions were: “ The things heard of me commit to faith- 
ful men who shall be able to teach others also.” 2 Tim. xxii. 14. 
Such men, when taught and indoctrinated and “apt to teach,” 
were chosen elders and overseers of the churches. Timothy 
and Titus were such evangelists and itinerant missionaries, 
sent out to preach and organize churches. Silas was probably 
another. But they were not themselves presbyters or bishops. 
These evangelists, or missionaries, also made known the wants 
of Paul, and of the poor and persecuted of the churches in 
Judea and elsewhere, who were largely dependent upon the 
offerings of the brethren abroad. 

While Christ was living, his was “ the school of the prophets,” 
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and the apostles were the students. When he had gone, the 
apostles became the teachers, and sought pupils wherever 
they could find those competent and willing to do the work of 
evangelization. After the churches were established, they 
accepted such teachers as commended themselves to their 
judgment. 

The first disciples at Jerusalem were Jews, or proselytes, and 
were of course strongly prejudiced in favor of the Jewish cer- 
emonial law, and they felt that a Gentile convert must also 
become a Jewish convert. God taught them that He was no 
respecter of persons, by means of several extraordinary lessons. 
When Stephen was martyred, and Saul made havoc of the 
church, the disciples were scattered abroad and the truth began 
to reach the Gentiles. Philip, under the direction of the Holy 
Ghost, preached first to the Samaritans, of whom the Talmud 
said, “ No Israelite may receive a Samaritan as a proselyte” ; 
and, second, to a pagan eunuch, who, by the law, could not 
enter the door of the congregation of the Lord. Subsequently, 
Peter was sent to preach to Cornelius and his house (who 
were Romans), at Cesarea. When Peter returned, they of the 
circumcision contended with him because he went in and ate 
with men uncircumcised ; and the apostles and brethren (the 
congregated church) met and considered the matter, and, hav- 
ing heard Peter’s statement, were content. Afterwards, when 
Paul and Barnabas had evangelized among the Gentiles (being 
sent out by the church at Antioch), and had returned and re- 
ported of their success, there came down to Antioch certain men 
from Judea, teaching that the Gentile converts should be circum- 
cised, and observe the ceremonies of the law, and creating dis- 
sensions and disputes. As these men came down from the 
church at Jerusalem, and as that was the first church, and the 
apostles were supposed to be the fountain of wisdom regarding 
such things, it was thought best by the brethren of the church 

‘at Antioch, that Paul and Barnabas, with others of them, should 
go up to Jerusalem about the question. Whereupon, the 
apostles and elders, with the whole church, met to consider 
this matter. In the case of Peter, it was the apostles and 
brethren ; here, it was the apostles aud elders and brethren 
yelders had been chosen between while); but in neither case 
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was anything done, any more than at Antioch, without the con- 
currence of the whole congregated church. I cannot see that 
this was in any sense a council or a synod. Mischief-making 
Judaizers went out from the church at Jerusalem, and troubled 
the church at Antioch, teaching that circumcision was a saving 
ordinance ; and the church at Antioch sent up to Jerusalem to 
know what it all meant, and whether these men had any di- 
rections or commandment for it. The Antioch delegates met 
the whole church at Jerusalem, and told their story. The 
Jerusalem Pharisees of the church defended the Judaizing 
teachers ; there was a general discussion. Peter then gave his 
opinion, based upon his former experience. Then Paul and 
Barnabas related their experience, declaring the miracles and 
wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles by them. Then 
James proposed a kind of compromise, to the effect that, in his 
judgment, the Gentiles need not be circumcised ; but, in defer- 
ence to Jewish prejudices, they should observe certain require- 
ments of the law. His motion, or opinion, prevailed, and was 
adopted as the judgment of the whole meeting, and was com- 
municated to the church at Antioch, and by them approved. 
“They rejoiced for the consolation (aagaxiyou, the exhorta- 
tion”). Acts xv. 31. Now, James was the representative man of 
those who cherished all the ceremonies of the Jewish law. He 
was, himself, a strict observer of those things, and consequently 
had great influence with these “of the sect of the Pharisees 
who believed,” especially as he was an apostle and (or) the 
Lord’s brother. This appears from what Paul says in Galatians, 
second chapter, about his subsequent dispute with Peter at 
Antioch. “For,” says he, “before that certain came from 
James, he did eat with the Gentiles; but when they were 
come, he withdrew and separated himself, fearing them which 
were of the circumcision.” Again, when Paul went to Jeru- 
salem for the last time, and went in and saw James and the 
elders, and declared what God had wrought among the Gen- 
tiles by his ministry, they glorified the Lord; but Jewishly 
advised him that, inasmuch as many thousand Jews, which 
believed, were all zealous of the law, and had been told that 
he taught the Jews to forsake Moses and not circumcise their 
children, he skould publicly perform a vow atter the cereno- 
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nials of the law, so as to disarm their prejudices. Acts xxi. 20. 
Perhaps James was pastor of the church at Jerusalem. If he 
was James the son of Alpheus, as an apostle he was in no 
sense above the other apostles, in station or authority. That 
was forbidden by the express command of their divine Master. 
If he was James, the Lord’s brother, and not an apostle, he 
certainly could not have been above them, and officially out-' 
rank them, so as to be competent to give an authoritative 
judgment. As an apostle, he was no greater than Peter or 
John ; as an elder, he was less, or the apostleship amounted 
to nothing. When Paul first went to Jerusalem, after his con- 
version, he went to see Peter, and abode with him; James 
he saw only incidentally. It would be idle to think he went 
to confer with a subordinate. He would naturally go to him 
who had the highest reputation for knowledge and experience 
of the gospel. He singles out Peter as the apostle to whom 
was committed the gospel and apostleship of the circum- 
cision, while he speaks of him with James and John as seem- 
ing to be pillars, each equally with the other. Gal. i. and ii. 
But Paul at no time acknowledged any supremacy or supe- 
riority in Peter or James, or any or all the other apostles. On 
the contrary, he always denied it, and ever claimed himself as 
equal in rank, office, andcondition. He refused to yield his 
judgment to theirs ; indeed, he compelled their judgments to 
yield to his. James’ position as apostle, or the Lord’s brother, 
or both, and as an observer of the ceremonial law, gave him 
great influence among the Jews “that believed and were 
zealous for the law,” but the decision, when made, was that of 
the whole church ; the authority was, and was acknowledged 
to be, in the body of the congregation. And when adopted by 
the church at Jerusalem, it was not binding at Antioch until 
accepted and adopted by the church there. It was given and 
received as a pledge that ceremonial observances should not 
be a test of church-fellowship, and that the churches should be 
independent of ecclesiastical dictation from others. 

There were two kinds of churches in the days of the apostles : 
the Jewish and the Gentile ; the circumcision and the uncircum- 
cision ; the ceremonial and the unceremonial. The former 
claimed to be the church, and undertook to arrogate not only 
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superiority, but exclusiveness, and to dictate the terms of 
church membership. They assumed to unchurch the latter, to 
declare them no churches, and their members no church mem- 
bers, unless conforming to their ways and acknowledging their 
distinctive claims. They denied the apostleship of Paul, and 
the clerical rights of his uncircumcised evangelists and teachers. 
But the apostles refused to recognize or to countenance such 
claims ; and Paul indignantly repudiated all such arrogance. 
The tests of pastorship and leadership were the gifts manifested 
in the preachers and elders, and the grace of God given to 
them; and the tests of church-fellowship, and of the right to 
church membership, were the wonders wrought among them 
by God, the manifest grace of God, belief on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and repentance unto life. Diversities of gifts, but one 
spirit ; diversities of ceremonies, but one High-priest; diver- 
sities of churches, but one head, — the Shepherd and Bishop 
of the souls of all them that believe. 

Thus much we gather from the New Testament as to what 
was the éxxiyoia, and who were the apeoBvregor-énoxono, and who 
the daxovn.; the organization was simple, the officers few. 
While Christ was on earth, there were the Lord and Master, 
the apostles and the congregation. Afterwards there were the 
apostles, the assistants, and the congregation. Then came 
the elder-bishops, or bishop-elders, the deacons, and the con- 
gregation. All else are things which man’s wisdom teacheth. 
And then as regards the rights of the churches, aside from the 
peculiar position of the apostles, all authority lay in the church, 
congregation. 

Christ was and is the great Shepherd and Bishop of all elect 
souls. He has no successor. The apostles were a class cre- 
ated, gifted, inspired for a specific purpose, having endowments 
imparted to them personally, but to no others. Their office 
and peculiar qualities were temporary, and not intended to be 
perpetuated. Their office ceased with themselves. They had 
neither progenitors nor progeny. They were not a corpora- 
tion, and they had no successors. Elder-bishops, or bishop- 
elders, and deacons, existed and acted contemporaneously with 
them, and performed their functions irrespective and regardless 
of them ; they did not succeed them ; and when it is claimed 
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that any ecclesiastic, or church officer, is a successor of the 
apostles, it must be chronologically, not officially. The whole 
church machinery was in perfect action during their lives, and 
so ithas continued since. When a pretended hierarchical claim 
is made about apostolic succession, one is led to ask, What is 
a succession of that which was expressly forbidden to the 
original body? What isa succession of that which was never 
possessed or used by the original head? Howcan there be an 
apostolic succession of that which was not apostolic? How 
can there be a lawful succession of that which was originally 
unlawful? How can even subsequent legitimate succession 
cure an original illegitimacy? or how can succession derived 
from usurpation make the original usurpation good? Howcan 
pretending devisees and heirs bridge the gulf, and claim specific 
estate and descent from those that had no such estate, and left 
no seed. The Scriptures give us all the light we need. “The 
law and the prophets were until John. Since that time the 
kingdom of God is preached, and every man presseth into it.” 
Luke xvi. 16. “ For after that, in the wisdom of God, the world 
by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.” 1 Cor.i. 21. “ For in 
the resurrection they are as the angels of God in heaven.” Matt. 
xxii, 30. Then said he (the angel) “unto me see thou do it not: 
for I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, 
and of them which keep the sayings of this book: worship 
God.” Rev. xxii. 9. 
St. Paul tells us, Eph. ii. 19-22, upon what foundation God 
has built his church. “ Now therefore ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God; and are built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone ; in whom all the building, fitly framed together, 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord: in whom ye also 
- are builded together for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit.” These are the prophets of whom we have spoken in 
the New Testament, where Christ said, “ Behold, I send unto 
you prophets, etc.” “I will send them prophets and apostles ;” - 
and where Paul said, “He gave some apostles, and some 
prophets, etc.” ; “God hath set some in the church; first, 
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apostles, secondarily, prophets, etc.” The ministry of the 
prophets was as needful as that of the apostles. The one who 
declared the will of God from internal conviction orinspiration, 
was as necessary for the founding and building of the church 
as the one who witnessed the life and death and resurrection 
and ascension of the Lord. 

“ My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Lord of glory, with respect of persons.” ‘“ My brethren, 
be not many masters, knowing that we shall receive the greater 
condemnation.” James ii. I ; iii. 1. 

The church of the elect, the great body of believers of which 
Christ is the head ; the church built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone, wiil continue to and through all eternity. The 
churches, congregations of professed Christians, here, there, 
everywhere, having one Lord, one faith, one baptism, will con- 
tinue through all time. ‘“ He that receiveth a prophet in the 
name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward ; and he that 
receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man 
shall receive a righteous man’s reward ; and whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water 
only in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward.” Prophets declaring the will of 
God ; righteous men doing the will of God; little ones re- 
ceiving the will of God; these are all; and of these are the 


churches of Christ. 
A: Be: Exy. 


Newton, Mass. 
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ORGANIC DEVELOPMENT OF CONGREGATIONALISM 
VERSUS INNOVATION.! 


THE Congregational order was planted on this continent 
some two hundred and fifty years ago. The original churches 
were composed of grave and godly men, inured to toil, purified 
by trial, and trained in the stern school of persecution. Their 
faith was none the less mighty because it was unmixed with 
superstition and fanaticism. 

The whole boundless continent was theirs. They multiplied 
with amazing rapidity. They planted schools. They raised up 
a learned ministry, a ministry that fixed the creed, moulded the 
culture, and shaped the civil institutions of the people. The 
communities which grew up under this peculiar nurture grad- 
vally coalesced into commonwealths, and these again into a 
nation, the freest, the most intelligent, the most virtuous, and 
the most vigorous under heaven. 

One would have predicted that a church order having this 
prodigious plastic force, an order equal to the stupendous 
work of planting and training a great and free nation, would 
itself, as a matter of course, become national. This, how- 
ever, has not come to pass. The Congregational order is, 
indeed, a flourishing vine which has spread far and wide. The 
hills are covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
are like the goodly cedars. But why, with such singular advan- 
tages, did not the ecclesiastical system of New England become 
that of the nation ? 

Well, that is a very large question, which, except in one or 
two of its aspects, I cannot now discuss. I wish, however, to 
emphasize the fact that our denomination, which ought to have 
been numerically first in the country, ranks only as fourth or 
fifth. Our principles have, it is true, largely leavened sister 
denominations; but OUR ORDER, in its beautiful and divine sim- 
plicity, has not “ grown with the growth, and strengthened with 
the strength,” of the nation. Though there has been no gen- 


1 The substance of a discourse delivered before the General Association of 
Massachusetts, at Pittsfield, June 25, 1872. Text (Rev. iii. 2), “ Be watchful, and 
strengthen the things that remain.”, 
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eral apostasy, though, on the contrary, there has been positive 
progress and a vast numerical increase, there has been relative 
unfruitfulness and loss. At a time when our communicants 
ought to be reported by the million, they fall below four hun- 
dred thousand. 

It is, I doubt not, felt by all our thoughtful pastors and lay- 
men, that somehow the working forces of our order have been 
cramped and obstructed. It is, indeed, the great question with 
us, at the present moment, how those forces shall be liberated, 
augmented, and utilized. How shall our order, eminently 
adapted to the times, and pre-eminently to our own country, 
be best fitted and equipped for its mission in the kingdom of 
God? 

It may possibly occur to some of my brethren of this vener- 
able Association, that this is a question which might more 
gracefully, perhaps more wisely, be handled by a preacher 
whose whole life has been spent in the Congregational body. 
I beg leave to suggest, by way of needful apology, that a great 
object, a mountain suppose, when only seen close at hand, is 
but partially seen. In order to be fairly estimated and truly 
described, it must be viewed at a distance, and compared with 
other mountains. The Pilgrim Church was educated not only 
by persecution in England, but by expatriation and a long so- 
journ in Holland. It was in the great commercial city of 
Amsterdam, and under the shadow of the great university 
of Leyden, that the Pilgrim Fathers wrought out that church 
order which now seems to me, after a somewhat protracted 
sojourn in the ecclesiastical Holland of America, the wisest, 
the most scriptural, the most complete church order in the 
world. I return to New England with my love for New- 
England institutions greatly intensified ; but, as I venture to 
hope, with somewhat clearer and larger views. The future 
of Congregationalism now occupies my thoughts, and I 
desire to do what I can to make that future prosperous and 
honorable. 

After this perhaps superfluous apology, I approach the ques- 
tion of the hour: What shall be done to make the Congrega- 
tional order in this land a more efficient instrument for doing 
tne work which Christ has given his church to do? 
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In order to make Congregationalism a more efficient working 
system, it is not necessary to add to it any new and foreign 
elements, but, rather to develop and utilize the forces which 
are inherent, though latent, or partly latent, in the order itself. 
That order, which in its germinant principles came from Christ 
himself, and was established by his inspired apostles, includes 
all the ministries, ordinances, and agencies — except, of course, 
those which were miraculous and extraordinary — that the 
primitive churches possessed. All that Christ gave his church . 
at the beginning is ours, even though we lack the faith and 
courage to claim and use the whole endowment. The church 
was, in the beginning, completely furnished and equipped for 
her great work of evangelizing all nations. The original order, 
however, was soon overlaid and wellnigh suffocated by mani- 
fold wrappages, or rather cerements, of human inventions and 
traditions. Our fathers of the Puritan reformation stripped off 
those cerements and disclosed, not a mummy, but a still living 
though torpid body, still divinely beautiful, though pallid and 
almost breathless. She awoke from the sleep of ages. She 
came forth from the obstruction and lethargy of ecclesiasticism. 
She walked abroad free, radiant, joyous, mighty. She breathed 
upon the nations, and they began to stir with new life. Her 
puissant limbs exulted in their sunny strength and glorious 
freedom. 

But after a few generations a new danger arose. The 
devout lovers of “decency” were startled. They longed to 
swathe again the life-full and lovely form. Many thought 
that the unbound church should again be constrained into 
bonds. And some are now busy in devising new robes and 
graceful draperies for the body of Christ. The novelties, 
however, which some well-meaning sons of New England rec- 
ommend as improvements, are of questionable expediency. I 
submit to your candid judgment the suggestion, — 

First, that Congregationalism needs no new faith, and there- 
fore no new creed. I do not deny — nay, I would most earn- 
estly insist —that a clearly-defined and positive system of 
belief is indispensably requisite to the vitality and aggressive 
power of the church. Out of nothing, nothing. No faith, no 
force. The revealed truth of God, heartily believed, is the 
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church’s hiding-place of thunder. It is by the proclamation of 
THE GOSPEL — not of frosty negations — that the church is to 
conquer. 

I go further: I do not hesitate to avow my conviction that the 
comparative inefficiency of the Congregational body may be 
clearly traced to the vague, fluctuating, inconsistent views, 
even in respect to fundamental truths, which prevail in many 
of our churches. To ascribe this deplorable state of things to 
. our church order, would be not only unphilosophical, but 
puerile. The doubts which clog the activities of the church 
are but noxious elements with which the intellectual atmosphere 
of the age is heavily charged. The genius of our system, 
which sacredly guards the right of private judgment, allows 
the full and free expression of every shade of dissent from the 
historical standards of Orthodoxy. Hence it is that we are not 
greatly startled, however we may be pained, when a preacher 
of world-wide celebrity proclaims, in language which reminds 
us rather strongly of the pioneer Methodist ranter, that the 
God of the Cambridge Platform,— an unlearned allusion, doubt- 
less, to the confession of the Boston Synod of 1680, — the 
“ God confessed by the National Council of 1865, on Burial Hill, 
is not our Father but our Fiend.” Hence, too, the same 
preacher can, without exposing himself to acrimonious criti- 
cism, attack the ancient faith of the universal church touching 
the adorable Personality that stands as a sun at the centre of 
the Christian system. Hence, too, when another eminent min- 
ister of our communion assails, with all the weapons of dialec- 
tics and all the force of a splendid rhetoric, the time-honored ° 
doctrine of vicarious sacrifice, we do not empty on his vener- 
able head any vials of theological wrath, nor withhold from him 
the enthusiastic admiration and tender reverence due to his 
genius, his moral purity, and his life-long devotion to the ser- 
vice of Christ. Such facts are, doubtless, extraordinary. They 
indicate that we are fallen on newtimes. It is not strange 
that many good men loudly call for some new denominational 
expression of belief in the great doctrines of grace; and that 
others demand a new catechism for the more thorough training 
of our children and youth in the same. 


But what would be gained by new symbols? Is it probable 
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that unity of belief would thus be secured? Itrather seems 
to me that new differences and new schisms would result from 
fresh definitions. A newcreed would prove no bulwark against 
heresy. It would carry with it no authority as a rule of faith. 
Dissent would not be punished with ecclesiastical penalties. 
The new creed would doubtless share the fate of the so-called 
standards of the reformed churches. Of what account are the 
Thirty-nine Articles in the Church of England? Ask Dean 
Stanley, Stopford Brooke, and Bishop Colenso. Did the Belgic 
Confession, the Heidelberg Catechism, and the canons of the 
Synod of Dort, save Holland and Germany from the deluge of 
Arminianism, and the later deluge of Rationalism? Did the 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms save the Presby- 
terian churches of England from Socinianism? Did they save 
the Kirk of Scotland from Moderatism? Did they save the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland from Arianism? Did they 
save the Presbyterian Church in the United States from that 
most diffusive and active element,— accounted by some poi- 
sonous; by others, medicinal; by all, powerful,—the New- 
England Theology ? 

Brethren, pardon my boldness ; but what we want is fewer 
creeds, and more faith. The early Congregationalists fought 
shy of creeds. They indorsed all that seemed to them true in 
all the Protestant symbols, but they attached little importance 
to confessions of faith, except such as were made by the indi- 
vidual when he joined himself publicly to the people of God. 
And even then, the Covenant was the essential thing. Ina 
later age creed-making became a favorite pastime of specula- 
tive divines, and churches sitting at their ease. The passion 
was Carried quite beyond the limits of Christian wisdom, and 
even of Christian charity. It was sought to condense a whole 
system of theology —or rather the whole of that vast scheme 
of thought denominated Calvinism — into a few propositions, 
-called, strangely enough, Articles of Faith. Thus, generation 
after generation, many consciences were ensnared, many hearts 
benumbed, and many churches bereft, by the score and the 
hundred, of their own children. I say it from full conviction : 
the minute, dry, technical, exaggerated confessions of faith 
which have so long been in vogue in our churches, have been 
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a dead-weight which our heaven-born order, with all its vigor, 
could hardly carry. 

When we have, like the church of Rome, new doctrines to 
confess, we will, like her, put forth a new confession. Till 
then, we will rely on the living word of God, faithfully inter- 
preted by living pastors and teachers, as the great and sufficient 
bulwark of our faith. That such pastors and teachers will not 
fail us, we have ample guarantee in the wisdom, learning, sound- 
ness, and piety of the eminent teachers who fill the chairs of 
our theological seminaries. There is the living sea-wall against 
that flood of Rationalism, or rather Gnosticism, which now 
threatens to overwhelm the land. Thank God, not a theological 
professor in our communion has betrayed his trust. All are vigi- 
lant, fearless, faithful, steadfast. Some of them, in respect to 
culture and genius and aptness to teach, rank high among the 
great theologians of the age. Let us not therefore be over- 
anxious about the faith of the churches. He who brought us 
safely out of one great “ sea of troubles,” when our Congregation- 
alism seemed about to founder amidst the waves of error, will 
not quit the helm or forsake the still stanch though weather- 
beaten ship in any future storm. 

Secondly, Congregationalism needs no new forms of worship. 

I am not about to re-open the old controversy touching the 
lawfulness of set liturgical forms in public worship. I have no 
quarrel with Episcopalians, or with their Book of Common 
Prayer. I freely concede the right of those who find it edify- 
ing so to do, to worship God not only with book, but with any 
innocent accessories of ceremonial pomp. Nay, I*look with an 
indulgent eye on those who are led by a peculiar and refined, 
though not very manly, culture to delight in tapers and incense 
and many-colored robes, and all the other paraphernalia of rit- 
ualistic symbolism. Granting that men may worship God in 
any forms not expressly forbidden by the Word of God, I can- 
not quite sympathize with the intolerant outcry which is raised 
against the so-called ritualists. I cannot understand the charity 
which spares a Colenso, and “inhibits” a faithful parish priest 
because he is overfond of vestments not in the present fashion, 
and persists in reading his prayers by the light of wax candles, 
and fills his church with aromatic smoke. I would not abridge 
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his liberty, nor even hold him up to ridicule. Iam not sure, but, 
viewed from his zsthetic and ecclesiastical stand-point, the rit- 
ualist is right. If worship is to be symbolical and spectacular, 
then I would make it as complete and beautiful of its kind as 
possible. 

But for us, as Congregationalists, to adopt that principle 
would be simply suicidal. It would be giving up our ideal. 
That ideal is, that worship is most Christian, most edifying, and 
most rational, when it is at once perfectly free and perfectly 
simple. It assumes that the spirit of Christ dwells from age 
to age in the church, inhabiting and animating the praises of 
Israel, and making them, not the faint echoes of the worship of 
ancient saints, but the fresh expression of the love which glows 
in the hearts of living worshippers. 

As a matter of fact, every great outburst of the hidden life of 
the church, every joyous and “sovereign reviving,” has swept 
away ancient and petrified forms. Thus the larger half of 
the English people have been carried into the ranks of non- 
conformity. It is only where liturgies are novelties, and while 
they are novelties, that they are attractive to the masses. And 
it is only in a cold, unspiritual church that free prayer ceases to 
attract. We may be sure, when our people desert us, that it is . 
in consequen ‘2 of a deplorable spiritual declension in them or 
in us. 

I would suggest the question to those who think that our 
forms are too few, too simple, and — to use a favorite word with 
this class of critics — too “bald,” whether the very reverse is 
not true; thdt is to say, whether our worship has not become 
too set and mechanical and rigid. Is there any reason why 
our order of service should be absolutely uniform? Why 
should the Scriptures a/ways be read at a certain stage of the 
service? Why should there be ¢hvee hymns, neither more nor 
less? Why should there be ¢hree prayers, two short ones and 
one long one? Why should the prayers be of about the same 
length Sabbath after Sabbath? Why should the preacher 
always take a text? Why, in a word, might there not be more 
living flexibility and freedom ? 

It is a general complaint that in our worship the people 
have no part. But what is the remedy? Not the use of a 
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prayer-book ; not even the joint recitation of the creed, or the 
Lord’s prayer, much less the hurried antiphonal reading of the 
psalms. I would not rule out these practices from churches 
where they happen to be established; but those who hope that 
they will sensibly contribute to strengthen the attachment ot 
the people to our order of worship will probably be disappointed. 
A semi-liturgical service, one would think, would be more likely 
to engender a taste which nothing short of a full, ornate, and 
splendid ritual could satisfy. 

Can nothing, then, be done? Yes, much. Let us seek, first 
of all, the spirit of grace and supplication, of thanksgiving and 
praise. What is primarily needed is life and power, fervor and 
devotion ; and these are the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. It 
is well for us that our very system shuts us up to dependence on 
that quickening Spirit, who alone .can help our infirmities, and 
teach us what to pray for as we ought. It is well for us to know 
and confess that our order is, without the full and constant 
influx of life from the Head, an unlovely and noisome corpse 
which it were well to bury out of sight. 

An English journal, not long since, criticising the form of 
thanksgiving set forth to be read in the churches for the recov- 
ery of the Prince of Wales, remarked that the art of writing 
prayers had been lost for some three hundred years. Perhaps 
that is true ; but had the critic stepped into Spurgeon’s taber- 
nacle, he might have convinced himself that the art of praying 
was never more flourishing than at the present time. Those who 
have passed, on the same day, from the tabernacle to Westmin- 
ster Abbey, from the simple, tender, copious, majestic outpour- 
ings of the unsurpliced minister, and the live thunders of con- 
gregational praise, to the monotonous, professional intoning of 
the “excellent liturgy,” with all the splendid but wearisome 
accompaniments, —those who have had this experience, need 
no argument to convince them of the magnificent capabilities 
of non-liturgical worship. LET OUR MINISTERS LEARN HOW TO 
PRAY, AND LET OUR PEOPLE LEARN HOW TO PRAISE: there lies 
the secret of interest and enthusiasm in public worship. Given, 
a minister who orates in a sentimental or theological style, in- 
stead of praying, and a quartette trilling and shrilling unmean- 
ing strains that fall far below the dignity of the opera, and 
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serve no purpose except to display two or three tricks of voice 
in the favorite soprano and the popular basso, — given, I say, 
a stilted oration instead of prayer, and a miscalled “artistic” 
musical performance instead of praise, and we need not wonder 
if good people forsake our churches in sheer disgust, and the 
gay and worldly leave them as less amusing and scarcely more 
religious than the Sabbath concert and theatre. Brethren, what 
we need is not to foster but to abolish novelties. Our psalm- 
singing fathers understood these things better than their chil- 
dren. The reformation was a mighty outburst of song. Then 
ALL the people praised God. When I read of the people in 
the time of Latimer singing by the ten thousand at St. Paul’s 
Cross, I begin to understand the Reformation. That song, — 


The awful jubilant voice, 
With a music strange and manifold, 
Flowed forth on a carol free and bold ; 
Thro’ the open gates of the city afar, 
To the shepherd watching the evening star. 


Give us back the mighty psalmody of the Reformation, and 
we will not hanker after surplice or prayer-book. 

Thirdly, Congregationalism needs no centralized sectarian 
organization. Indeéd, it is opposed in its very principle to ten- 
dency in that direction. It has from the beginning asserted the 
organic completeness of every local church, and its indepen- 
dence of all ecclesiastical authority beyond its own limits it has 
always endeavored to maintain. It has, indeed, always sought 
to maintain fellowship with sister churches, including under 
that name all true churches of Christ. The Pilgrim Church, 
while at Leyden, was in full communion with the Reformed 
Churches of Holland, or, rather, of the Continent. While, 
however, Congregationalism has always recognized Christian 
churches of every denomination, it has never, except in cour- 
‘tesy, given that name to the denominations themselves. None 
but a novice would ever call the aggregate of our churches 
“the Congregational Church.” Such a union of churches, 
locally separated, as would make them one church, and subject 
them to a higher ecclesiastical authority, could only be secured 
by the annihilation of the vital principle of our order. For 
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two hundred and fifty years we have constantly adhered to this 
principle; and it is not too much to say that, during that 
period, we have stood upon the only catholic platform, — the 
only platform on which all churches of Christ can stand 
together. 

We have been charged with weakness and looseness of organ- 
ization. We are not disturbed by the accusation. “ Strength 
of organization,” in the language of the day, means, I take it, 
the spirit of sect organized for proselytism and conquest. 
Well, long ago, out of full conviction, we declined to be a sect. 
Sectarian strength is not what we covet. 

“Are you, then,” some one will ask, “opposed to a closer 
union of our churches?” God forbid! Our churches cannot 
love each other too much. They cannot too heartily co-operate 
in voluntary associations for doing good. Such associations 
are not only in the very spirit of our order, but are absolutely 
essential to its largest efficiency. This, I presume, accounts 
for the fact that so many of the great benevolent societies of 
the age originated in New England. But associations of that 
kind are not, strictly speaking, ecclesiastical. 

The organization of a Triennial National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches was well calculated to alarm the friends 
of church freedom and independence. I frankly confess that 
my own fears were excited by the shout of gladness which 
went up from all the sects in the land, when that organization 
was consummated at. Oberlin: “Art thou also become weak 
as we? Art thou become like unto us?” I was soon convinced, 
however, that the exultation was at least premature. After a 
somewhat careful study of the proceedings and results of the 
Oberlin Council, I became fully satisfied that the fathers and 
brethren of that great convocation were not only preserved from 
any even indirect violations of the ancient principles of our order, 
but that they were, in an extraordinary degree, prompted and 
led by the Holy Ghost. They did not attempt to invest the 
new institution with legislative or judicial functions ; that is 
to say, they did not assume any ecclesiastical power. If they 
fell into any mistake, that mistake, in my judgment, lay in their 
setting forth a doctrinal basis. Believing, however, as they did, 
that that was a part of their legitimate work, their deliverance 
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on matters of faith, free from all polemical bitterness, from the 
shibboleths of theological schools, and from narrow provincial- 
isms, strikes me as eminently wise, catholic, and scriptural. 

This new departure will, if our course be wisely shaped, 
ensure a prosperous future. Our churches, scattered over the 
continent, will be more closely bound together. Their con- 
sciousness of unity will be intensified. Their benevolent 
activities will be unified and methodized. The mighty forces 
of our system, now to a large extent latent, will be developed, 
concentrated, and hurled against the centre of the devil's line. 
On the whole, therefore, I rejoice in the organization of a 
permanent National Council, especially as it represents that 
principle of our order so often overlooked by its friends, and 
denied by its enemies, — the fellowship of the churches. 

Let us, however, be vigilant. Danger lies in this direction. 
Let nothing sweep us into the gulf of ecclesiasticism. If I 
could make my voice heard by all the churches, I would say to 
them, “Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
you free ; and be not entangled in the yoke of bondage.” 

I have hitherto considered some of the new and foreign ele- 
ments which some would add to the Congregational order. I 
have attempted to show that the proposed additions would not 
increase the working force of the system, but clog and encum- 
ber it. It remains to show how that system, without any inno- 
vations, can be brought to the highest possible efficiency. 

It will be seen, on comparing the Congregational order, as at 
present maintained, with the same order as it existed in the early 
New-England churches, that it has undergone considerable 
change, and that in the direction of disintegration. Our churches 
are not now as well organized for work as they were two hundred 
years ago. The more important ministries and usages have 
survived ; but some that were very precious, and are now much 
needed, have been suffered to fall into desuetude. 

What was the organization of an ancient New-England 
church? .I know not how it may strike others, but to me 
such a church looks forth, through the vista of living tradition, 
“clear as the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as an army with 
banners.” It had at the head of its administration two minis- 
ters of the word and sacraments, a pastor and a teacher, the 
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former devoted especially to the spzritua/ nurture and edification 
of the flock, dealing more in tender admonition, exhortation, and 
counsel than in the didactic, and, if need were, polemic state- 
ment and vindication of doctrine, which was eminently the 
function of the latter. After them came the bench of grave, 
wise, vigilant “ governing elders,” who, not usually laboring in 
word and doctrine, ruled well, taking with the pastor and 
teacher the oversight of the flock, not as being lords over 
God’s heritage, but ensamples to all. Subordinate to the elders 
were the deacons, who were the trustees, treasurers, and almo- 
ners of the church, managing all its temporalities, and caring 
especially for the poor. Associated with them were the dea- 
conesses. These were usually godly widows, of high repute for 
intelligence, discretion, and benevolence, who were set apart to 
minister to the sick and poor and afflicted, especially of their 
own sex: Such were the ministries of the church. The order 
of worship differed little from ours, except that they gave an 
important place to what they called “prophesying,” that is 
to say, exhortation by laymen under the general sanction and 
direction of the elders. On one occasion Gov. Winthrop, of 
Boston, then on a visit to Plymouth, exercised that gift in the 
course of a regular Sabbath service in the Pilgrim Church. 

It is clear from this brief account of the order of the early 
Congregational churches, that several of the ministries and 
customs, then deemed essential, survive only in tradition. 
Now, it will scarcely be deemed rash or presumptuous for me 
to suggest some reasons why the present state of our Congre- 
gationalism demands the speedy restoration of those elements 
of our order which are now become mere rudimentary organs in 
the body, or altogether latent. 

In the first place, the lost ministries of the Congregational 
order are now as much needed, nay, more needed, than ever 
before. Indeed, the churches cannot, and fee/ that they cannot, 
do without them. Having long ago rejected those ministries, 
and tried hard for generations to get on without them, our 
churches at length, by a sort of instinctive sagacity, proceeded 
to restore them, though imperfectly, under other namés. 
For example, having suffered the scriptural office of “ teacher” 
to fall into desuetude, the void began to be felt, and without 
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any formal action of the churches it came to be filled by that 
important functionary, the Sabbath-school Superintendent. At 
the present time the Superintendent, not usually chosen by the 
church, and not accountable to the church, is more the pastor 
of the children and youth than the regular ordained pastor. 
Our Sabbath-school superintendents are, as a class, eminent 
for zeal and devotedness to their work ; and the great majority 
of them are in entire accord with their pastors ; but I do not 
hesitate to say, that to commit the teaching of the children and 
youth in our churches to a body of men, however devoted, who 
are uncalled, unauthorized, unconsecrated, and in most cases 
destitute of special qualifications, is fraught with danger. At 
present, the pastor cannot, except indirectly, determine what 
and how the larger half of his flock shall be taught. In many 
congregations the Sabbath school quite overshadows the church ; 
and in not a few, the members of the former are rarely. hearers 
of the preached word. All goes to show that the office of 
teacher is now even more needed than of old. 

Besides, the restoration of this office is necessary to relieve 
the pastors of a work far beyond their strength, Were the 
afternoon service on the Lord’s day committed to an educated, 
faithful minister, “apt to teach,” that service, which would in- 
clude the Sabbath school, and conclude with an expository dis- 
course, or doctrinal lecture, would have a special interest of its 
own, and would be largely attended. There would, in that 
case, be no demand for the omission of the afternoon service; 
and the pastor, refreshed by rest, would be ready to conclude 
the Lord’s day with a devotional service, in which the impres- 
sions made during the day should be deepened and utilized. 

Again, the New-England churches, forgetting such “ shining 
lights” as Brewster and Strong, suffered the office of “ Govern- 
ing Elder” to die out. What was the consequence? After a 
few generations, they chose certain men, under the name of 

Standing Committees, to do the very work, or a part of the very 
work, which the elders were appointed to do. These commit- 
tee-men have usually regarded themselves, not as divinely com- 
missioned “ overseers ” of the flock, as were the elders of the 
church at Ephesus, but only as deputies to do certain formal 
‘ business,” at stated meetings, or at the call of the pastor. 
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In the lack of the ministry which Christ appointed, such 
officers have doubtless been useful; but they do not ade- 
quately meet the want of the churches. You will, of course, 
understand that I am not contending for a Presbyterian elder- 
ship, — not an eldership which shall vacate either the rights or 
responsibilities of the brotherhood, not an eldership exercising 
either legislative or judicial functions, — but an eldership to aid 
the pastor in the spiritual oversight of the congregation. A 
pastor, assisted by a board of elders, multiplies himself. He 
divides the families of his church into sections, putting each 
one under the supervision of a wise and good man, bound to 
do a certain amount of visitation, and to report the spiritual 
state of every household at regular intervals. Thus the whole 
congregation is, as it were, kept under the eye of the pastor ; 
and thus his inevitable lack of service is supplied. The elders 
also are ordained to lead the worship of the people in the 
absence of the pastor, or at his request. 

It is this kind of work which is especially needed in all our 
congregations. I venture to say, that it will never be efficiently 
and wisely done except in the way the Head of the church 
ordered at the beginning, namely, through the elders who are 
made by the Holy Ghost overseers of the flock. 

Another ministry which long since disappeared from our 
churches is that of deaconess. It was held in high estimation 
by John Robinson, as apostolic in its origin, and of great practi- 
cal utility. It was recognized as a regular church ministry by 
the Pilgrims at Amsterdam, at Leyden, at Plymouth. It was in- 
dorsed by the Cambridge Synod, It was approved by Hooker 
and the New-England fathers generally. To what extent it 
entered into the organization of the early New-England 
churches, we need not now inquire. It was suffered to die 
out, and now scarcely a reminiscence of it remains. The 
very title sounds to most Congregational ears quite strange, 
and almost ludicrous. 

It is both surprising and suggestive that, at this very time, 
other denominations, especially those most distinguished for 
culture, conservatism, and scrupulous regard to decorum, are 
not unsuccessfully laboring to revive this office of deaconess. 
The Lutherans, in Germany, have already trained and set apart 
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a large number of intelligent and devoted women to this Christ- 
like ministry. Dean Howson, and many other eminent clergy- 
men of the Church of England, are earnestly laboring to graft 
it on the Episcopal order. It would seem that our fathers 
were some two centuries and a half in advance of their age ; 
nay, that they were more the men of the nineteenth century 
than their own natural and ecclesiastical descendants. We are 
just now trying to find woman’s true place in the church and 
in society. The spirit of the age impels us to the inquiry. 
We find it no longer possible to put by the question, whether 
women, constituting two thirds of the membership in our 
communion, have any definite work and ministration assigned 
them in the church. Well, there zs a very important work, 
now to a large extent neglected, which women can do better 
than men. -The methodical visitation of the poor and ‘sick 
and afflicted, the distribution of alms, the private reading and 
preaching of the word, the conduct of religious meetings of 
their own sex, the instruction of the younger women and 
their guidance in the right way, and certain parts of the great 
work of foreign evangelization, from which men are excluded 
by the very constitution of society in all eastern countries : 
such is woman’s work in the church. Were there a class of 
women consecrated to this work, women chosen and, if need 
be, supported by the church, such women as were many of our 
hospital nurses during the war, who carried to the sick and 
dying food and medicine both for the soul and body ; were there 
such a sisterhood of mercy connected with our churches, how 
large would be the gains! For one thing, the proselytizing 
influence of the Sisters of Charity — more dangerous than the 
Jesuits because of their extraordinary sacrifice and devotion — 
would be neutralized. And then, how sweetly, how persuasively, 
how irresistibly, would the gospel be preached from house to 
house, in hospitals and in prisons, by such ministers of grace! 

The revival of this office under the new conditions and in 
the broad spirit of the present age, would meet the aspirations 
and satisfy the holy ambition of many noble women, to whom 
the purely selfish and secular—I had almost said, the anti- 
Christian — agitation now going on in behalf of women’s civil 
and political rights is simply disgusting. Give them a recognized 
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and authorized service in the church, restore to them that lowly 
but blessed ministry which has been taken from them, and 
you will not only fill their hearts with gladness, but bring into 
effective use some of the most precious gifts which now lie in 
our communion undeveloped and unavailable. 

The office of deacon still survives, but stripped of its most 
important functions, and reduced almost to an empty name. 
The loss of the eldership has devolved on the deacons some 
duties which do not belong to their office; but of their true 
original calling scarcely a trace remains. The office has become 
mainly one of dignity. Is it not generally regarded as the 
principal duty of the deacon to distribute the consecrated ele- 
ments in the administration of the Lord’s supper? I know of 
no reason why he should not perform this service, but it is not 
proper to his office. It might just as well be done by any other 
member of the church. The deacon is, indeed, to “serve tables,” 
but the tables are those of the widow and the fatherless, of the 
poor and helpless. Something, doubtless, is done by most dea- 
cons in the way of doling out to the poor the usually insignificant 
sums which are collected at the communion ; but the duty is in 
most cases merely nominal, I have yet to know a Congrega- 
tional church in which the deacons are held responsible for the 
regular visitation and adequate relief of the needy. And for 
this I do not severely censure the deacons themselves, who are 
generally among the best and wisest men in our churches. 
The fact is, that the office of deacon, which was formerly one of 
the most vital importance, was early reduced in the New-Eng- 
land churches to insignificance, by the introduction of a parish 
system, false in principle, secular in spirit, commercial in its 
administration, and anti-Christian in its tendencies. This is 
strong language, and I cannot expect that you will assent to it 
without explanation and proof. 

What, then, was the “ parish,” or “society,” of the early Con- 
gregational churches? The churches themselves. There was 
no financial organization outside the church, with revenues and 
officers of its own. Who were the trustees, treasurers, finan- 
cial managers, of the church? THE DEAcoNs. Whence did 
the church derive its revenue? From taxation? No. From 
the renting of pews in the house of God? No. Such a mode 
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of raising money would have made the blood of John Robin- 
son and Elder Brewster run cold. They would have denounced 
it as sacrilege, simony, or something worse. They relied 
on voluntary offerings on the Lord’s day. Under such a sys- 
tem the office of deacon was one of great responsibility, re- 
quiring not only integrity, but large experience and wisdom. 
But in process of time, in fact, very soon after the landing of 
the Pilgrims, the church was secularized by becoming identified 
with the state. Thus grew up the parish system, which, with 
many excellent things, brought some deplorable evils. The 
offerings were abolished. The control of the purse passed from 
the hands of the church as such. A church could not settle a 
pastor without the concurrence of a body of men many of 
whom made no pretensions to piety. Hence the alienation of 
so much church property during the Unitarian apostasy. The 
abolition of the establishment unfortunately left the parish 
organizations intact. The shrewdness and sagacity of 
financiers became now very precious; and it soon appeared 
that the most successful method of raising money, at least in 
many churches, was to let the pews to the highest bidder. This 
soon wrought a visible change in the aspect and composition of 
the congregations. The rich had the choice of pews, and of 
course selected those which were most conspicuous and com- 
fortable. The poor retreated to the corners and the galleries, 
and many of them retreated from the churches themselves, — 
some to take refuge in Methodist and Baptist meeting-houses, 
those denominations not having as yet become rich, and 
others to cut loose from all churches and all religion. 

We are to-day anxiously investigating the causes of the 
estrangement of the masses of the poor —especially in the 
large cities — from our churches. I doubt not that this inade- 
quate history reveals one of the most prolific of those causes. 
What is wanted to make our order attractive to the masses, 
‘is to cut loose from that secular and unchristian system 
which makes a broad and palpable distinction, in the house of 
God, between the rich and the poor. I am no revolutionist 
I shudder at the suggestion of rash, divisive, and sudden 
changes ; but the time is come when-the wise men among us 
must consider the problem, how our churches are to win back 
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the masses that are now estranged, if not hostile. The world- 
wide agitation among workingmen is taking on a character of 
anti-Christianism which may well make us tremble. It is 
not, I trust in God, too late to save our own country from the 
horrors of an atheistic, social revolution. Our church order is 
democratic ; let its spirit and administration be also demo- 
cratic, and we may, by God’s grace, be able to direct the great 
movement of the toiling millions, or at least to moderate and 
humanize that movement. 

Restore the principle of free‘ offerings on the Lord’s day ; 
make all welcome to the sanctuary ; make every church in 
effect, though without doing violence to the family principle, a 
free church ; restore to your deacons the functions which have 
been usurped by secular officers ; revive the lost ministries ; 
do this, and you will have realized the idea of a Congrega- 
tional church. Do this, and you will have equipped the Con- 
gregational order for its heavenly, world-wide benign mission. 
That order, in all its essential elements, is from God. It 
sprung, full of life and power, from the opened heavens on the 
day of. Pentecost. It is destined, under one name or another, 
to be the church order of the millennial age, and that mainly 
because it is, in its inmost principles, unsectarian and universal. 

Brethren, I have spoken frankly and with full conviction, 
relying on your kindly interpretation of what may have been said 
ignorantly or unskilfully. I have not, I am sure, spoken ina 
sectarian spirit. I value the Congregational order only as a fit 
instrument for the all-working Spirit, without whose grace 
ministries and ordinances, and churches themselves, are no bet- 
ter than a cunningly-constructed steam-engine without steam ; 
or a fair and stanch ship, its sails all spread, without wind; or a 
beautiful, strong-limbed body without a soul. But as the steam 
requires an engine wherewith to work out its tremendous force ; 
as the wind requires sails wherewith to propel the ship across 
the great sea ; as the soul requires a body in and through which 
to live and act; so the spirit of God requires a thoroughly 
organized church for working out the regeneration of the world. 
Our church order is somewhat shorn of its full and fair pro- 
portions; but it is still, when animated and filled with the 
Holy Ghost, a mighty instrumentality. And our work is 
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before us, and calling for us, — our own towns and cities to be 
evangelized; great States and territories stretching away 
towards the western ocean to be won and held for Christ; a 
nation, yea, many nations, to be leavened with God’s saving 
word. It is our work to spread our common Christianity 
through the world, and in so doing to plant on every continent 
and island those institutions which make that Christianity the 
immediate source of civil order, of freedom, of learning, and the 
arts, — of a rich, manifold, august civilization. For our church 
order is like godliness, profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come. 
Weare bound not only as Christians, but as patriots and friends 
to social progress, to extend to all the tribes and kindreds of the 
earth the precious gospel of Christ, embodied and organized 
according to the order of the apostolic church, and of the godly, 
far-seeing, heroic fathers of New England. 


ZACHARY Eppy. 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Our CoLontaL LITERATURE. — For many and obvious reasons 
the colonial period was not favorable to literature. All the energies 
of the early settlers were expended in felling trees, providing shelter 
from the elements, procuring their daily food, and defending their 
families from the savages. There was no cessation from toil, no 
respite from danger. The grand scenery of the unbroken forests 
created no sentiment of admiration in the minds of the colonists. 
They were not landscapes to be mused upon in poetic revery, but so 
many acres of stubborn woods to be chopped down and burned. .. . 
There was little scope for the imagination, as an element of litera- 
ture, in the midst of an all-pervading fear. The few letters sent to 
friends in Old England, the preachers’ notes for Sabbath discourses, 
and the homely annals kept by secretaries and magistrates, were the 
principal intellectual performances for a generation. Not that there 
- was any lack of ability and learning among the colonists. The set- 
tlers of Boston, in particular, had many well-educated men among 
their number ; but only the clergy had leisure for literary culture, 
and they were, for the most part, so much occupied with the duties 
of their calling, that they wrote very few books of general interest. 
—F. H. Underwood. 
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THE CHURCH IN NANTUCKET, MASS. 


Tuis church has been reported as organized in 1711, but no 
foundation for such date appears, and the pastor, Rev. Samuel 
D. Hosmer, can find no authority for it, The early records 
are, or were, entirely lost. 

A fragment of twelve small quarto pages has lately been 
placed in our hands, —a record of baptisms, 1728-1749, which, 
although no place is mentioned, undoubtedly refers to Nan- 
tucket. The first entry is but the conclusion of an original 
record, and it is probable that one leaf is missing at the end. 
We give this fragment verbatim :— 


the Children of Eben" Calef scil. 
Samuel 
Mary. 
the Children of Hephzibah Coffin 
18 Ephraim 
scil. Henry 
Jonathan 
Ann 
Mary. 

all these were baptized Sept. 29", 1728, by the hand of the Rev4 
Mr’ Joseph Baxter, Past" of the Church at Medfield. 

after the above mentioned Persons had owned the Covenant and 
the unbaptized Persons were baptized, with the children, it was said 
to them — 

You have now given up your names to God, & in a very sol- 
emn manner subscribed His holy Covenant, and you are to consider 
and remember that henceforward the Eyes of the holy & jealous 
God will be upon you, to mark & observe whether you do keep this 
Covenant & perform the vows of the LORD which are upon you : — 
and if you deal falsely in this Covenant, & break this Covenant by 
living in Sin & neglecting duty, what you have now done will be a 
witness against you :—~ But if you do faithfully keep this your Coy- 
enant, departing from the ways of Sin, & living in the exercise of 
Godliness, you shall without fail inherit the Promises : — the good 
things of this Life will come to you in a Covenant way: in love & 
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mercy as tokens of the Divine love and favour.— and in the world 
to come you shall be brought to the possession of an Inheritance 
which is incorruptible & undefiled & which fadeth not away. and 
that you may be enabled to keep this your Covenant & perform the 
vows of the LORD which are upon you we shal! now commend you 


to the 
Grace of GOD. 


On Sept. 26, 1731. The Rev’ M' Sam! Wiswal administered Bap- 
tism to the Persons following Scil. 


Lidia 
To < Mary \ children of Joseph & Lidia Chase. 
Rachel 


To 4 Hephzibah | children of Hephzibah Coffin. 
James 


Robert 


f i hetiah } children of Rob‘ & Susanna Coffin. 
| Susanna 


To Joseph son of Tho* & Patience Brock. 
To Sarah daughter of Ann (who is wife to Jonathan) Ramsdel, a 
member of the Church at Charlestown. 
at which time the Covenant was owned by the widow Mercy 


of Peter \ children of Eb* Calef. 


Coffin in order to the Baptism of her children { Hannah 
Mary. 

as also by Elisabeth (wife of Peter) Gardner in order to the 
Love 
Deborah. 

and by Priscilla (the wife of Abel) Gardner in order to her own 
Baptism. 

and the Ordinance was administered to them all. 

Deo Sit Gloria. 


Baptism of herself and her children { 


On Sept. 17, 1732 the Rev’ M’ Brown of Haverhil administered 
Baptism. 
. Susanna Daughter of T. White 
Elisabeth Dauter of Jos. & Elis. Coffin. 


On August 24, 1735 the Rev’ M’ Baxter administered Baptism to 
the following Persons Scil. 
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Timothy son of Timo. White 
Benjamin son of John & Pris. Gardner 
Joshua of Heph. Coffin 
Edward of Josiah & Elis. Coffin 
William of Tho* & Patience Brock 
Katherine of [Rob* erased] & Susa. Coffin. 
And on Aug. 31. 
Margaret of Tho* & Patience Brock 
Abigail hot Mercy Allen (once M. Coffin) 
Susanna 
And Sept. 7. 
The Widow Elean" Coffin. 
Cromwel Coffin, & his child Susanna. 
Mary of Douglas Black, who then owned the Covenant. 
Lidia the wife of John Coffin Sheriff (both of which at the same 
time owned y* Cov') 
and | Kezia 


their children { Peter 
Jethro 
John 
Lidia 
Deborah 
Parnel. 
Sept. 14. Abigail of Cromwel & Ruth Coffin. 
Timothy 
and of Lois Gardner. 
Mary | 
Elisabeth ) 
® and of Joseph Hooten who then owned the Cov‘, 
Sarah j 


On July 22 1739 were Baptized Scil. 
Richard of John & Lydia Coffin. 


Andrew } ‘ ‘ 
Sarah of Josiah & Elis. Coffin 


Andrew } of Tho* & Patience Brock. 
Janet 


Elisabeth } of Eben’ Calf [#: e. Calef.] 
Eben" 


Caleb of Cromwel & Ruth Coffin. 
Joseph of Mercy Allen. 
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Thomas of Mary Newel, who then owned the Covenant. 

and in the Evening of the same Day were (by reason of bodily 
Indisposition) Baptized in a private House 

james ‘ of Timothy White. 

John 
And July 29™ 1739 Were Baptized — Scil. 


Abigail : 
I . 
Hephzibah of Mercy Kidder 


Hephzibah i of Susanna Coffin 
Margaret 


By the Rev’ M* Hobby of Reading. 





July r1™ 1742. 
Owned the Covenant in order to Baptism Scil, 
Content the wife of Dan! Russel 
Mary Watson 
Susanna Dau’ter of Rich* Folger 
Dinah 
& Dau’ters of John Clark. 
Lydia 
Mary Gabriel 
Elisabeth (wife of Paul) Pease 
Jedidah (wife of Jon*) Pitts 
Hannah (wife of Jn°) Medar 
and were accordingly Baptized as also three children of Cont 
Russels Scil. [names not given.] 
two children of Elisab. Pease Scil. 
Priscilla 
Elisabeth. 
at the same time owned the Covent in order to the Baptism of their 
children Scil. 
Margaret (the wife of Obed) Hussey (and her children Scil. 
Benjamin, Abiel & Obed were Baptized). 
' and Thankful (wife of Daniel) Long 
whose children . 
were Baptized. 
Baptised also John & Lidia [of?] T. White 
Antipas of Jn® & Lidia Coffin. 
Ann of Jos. & Elisab, Coffin. 
Thomas of Tho* & Patience Brock. 
Mary of Susanna Coffin. 
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Mary, Phebee & Francis of Joseph Hooten and two children of 

Mehetable (the wife of Jon*) Colman a member of the church at 

Falmouth Scil. Jane and [Blank.] 

[Blank] of Mercy Allen. 


July 12 Mary of Mercy Kidder 


July 18 Owned the Covenant and Baptized Scil. 
Elizabeth (wife of Samuel) Maxey 
Rachel (wife of Joseph) Colman 
Margaret (wife of Benja.) Chase 
Eunice (wife of Francis) Brown 
Beulah (wife of Joseph) Daws 
‘Abigail (wife of Cornelius) Morselander 
Hephzibah Jones 
Hephzibah Gardner 
Deborah Baxter 
Christian Ellis. 
and at the same time the Covenant was*owned by — 
George Gardner & Elizabeth his wife, and their child Jeremy 
was Baptized. 
Baptised also 
Eunice of Cromwel & Ruth Coffin 
Mehetable of Beulah Daws 
Cornelius of Abigail Morselander 
Sarah of Eunice Brown 
Sarah of Susanna Folger 
William, Eunice & Martha of Douglass Black. 


July 25 Owned the Covenant and Baptized Scil. 
Israel Luce, Eleanor Long, and Mary Dykes — and at the same 
time Baptized the children of Mary Dykes Scil. 
. Phebee, Francis, Sarah, John, Martha, Mary. 
By the Rev’ M* Worcester of Sandwich. 


Oct" 31 1742. Baptized 
Mercy of Mercy Allen 
Stephen of Mercy Kidder 
by M* Worcester. 


Aug. 13 1747 The Covenant was owned by Abigail Calef and 
her child (Peter) baptized 
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Aug. 16 The Coven‘, was owned by Benj* Coffin 3° who was 
then Baptized. 
as also by Mary (wife of Henry) Coffin & her child (Elisab.) 
baptized. 
and by Priscilla (wife of Jon*) Coffin Jun’ and her Josh. bap. 
tized. 
Baptised also at the same time 
ne. ; of Josi. Coffin Esqr 
oe of Tho* Brock 
Mary of Jn° & Lydia Coffin 
Ephraim 
Jethro bc Susan: Coffin 
Jon* 
Margaret of Eb* Calef. 
Obed of Crom: & Ruth Coffin 


onary i of Mehetable Colman 


George \ of Geo: & Elisa. Gardner 
Elisha 


Joseph 
Rich* bof Jos. Hooten 
Abigail of Abigail Morselander 

Lucy of Mary Burridge once Mary Gabriel 
James of Mercy Kidder 

Poul of Elisa. Pease 

Noah 

Elisab. 

Judith } of Content Russel 

Silas 

Deborah of [blank] Swain 

By the Rev* M* Hovey of Metapoiset. 


Nov: 12 1749 Baptized by Rev’ M" Newman Scil. 
Mary of Timo” White 

James of Josiah Coffin 

John of George Gardner 

Henry of Mary (wife of Henry) Coffin 

Judith of Elisabeth Pease 

Mary of Mary Burridge 
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The above fragment was among the family papers inherited 
by Hon. John H. White, of Dover, N. H. Mr. White (Bowd. 
Coll. 1822), now and for many years a lawyer in Dover, was 
son of Amos White, once an enterprising citizen of that place. 
Amos was son of Timothy White, who came to Dover from 
Haverhill, Mass. Timothy, born in Nantucket October 29, 1733, 
was a soldier at Louisburg and at Ticonderoga. He was son 
of Timotuy WuitTeE, of Nantucket. 

TimoTHy WHITE was born in Haverhill, Mass., November 
13, 1700; graduated at Harvard College in 1720. He was a 
teacher at Nantucket, and there married, September 27, 1728, 
Susanna Gardner, who was born at Mendon, January 30, 1712. 
It was known that at one time he also preached. He is some- 
times called “ Rev.,” but it appears that he was never ordained, 
which explains the fact that the baptisms were by other per- 
sons. He removed to Haverhill, Mass., in 1750, and died 
there February 24, 1765. He had thirteen children, six of 
whom survived infancy. His widow died at Ipswich, Mass., 
October 28, 1789. 

The following letter is valuable, as at least showing that no 
church had been organized in 1727. It renders it probable 
that the covenant given above was the covenant of the estab- 
lishing of the church, which must therefore have been or- 
ganized in 1728 : — 


BosTon, Octo. 19, 1727. 
R. & D. Sir, 

Yours of y® 21 Septem. I read to the Hon. & Rev. Gentlemen of y* 
committee this day, & after consideration had thereof, they came unani- 
mously to y* following Votes or Resolves, 

“That one hundred pounds be forthwith advanced to M* Timothy 
White, now ministring to y® People of Nantuckett, to incourage & bring 
on his settlement in y® Work of y* Ministry there; & Fifty pounds more 
at the end of two years; upon y* following conditions, 

First that y° said M* White do willingly devote himself to y° service of 
Christ & souls on that Island; seriously endeavouring by y° help of God, 
for y® space of five years to come, to introduce & establish the settlement 
of a church state there. 

And secondly, That y* People of Nantuckett, to whom he is & has been 
ministring, do signify to us their Desire of M* White’s continuing & la- 
boring among them to this end. 

Voted, That M* Colman be desired to write letters both to M* White, & 
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also to y° Brethren at Nantuckett, which may signify to them what may be 
proper respecting y* Premises.” 

Sir, I do therefore in y* name of y° committee acquaint you with y° Votes 
above, & pray you to take them into your serious consideration. 

you see that y* moneys to be advanced to you are not encumbered with 
any word of refunding them, provided that the conditions specified be on 
your part performed by y* will of God. For y* performance whereof we 
expect your very solemn profession & promise in writing, as God shall 
enable you: And y* committee have a special confidence in your truth & 
fidelity by y° favor of God with you. 

Moreover Sir, you must speedily inform y* principal persons, your 
stated hearers & contributors, of our desire to know their minds; whether 
they consent to concur with us in desiring your continuance & labors 
among them, in order to a settlement with them in the Ministry of y* Gos- 
pel, in God’s time. We therefore inclose a Letter, which I pray you to 
direct unto two or three of y® Brethren, to be communicated to y’ rest. 
We know not what names to insert in y° Subscription, but leave that to 
you. When you have read, seal it. 

If you receive this hundred & fifty pounds, you apprehend (I suppose) 
that it is all that you must expect from y*® committee ; besides y* making 
up from March last thirty shillings p Sabbath. And I pray God to bless 
it abundantly to you, & increase it a hundred fold, in addition to the spirit- 
ual and heavenly rewards of Grace here & Glory hereafter. 

Sir, Let us hear from you as soon as may be. 

I am your affectionate Brother, 

BEny* COLMAN. 

[P. S.] If you undertake y® service proposed, & it be needful you re- 
ceive Ordination, that you may baptize, &c, the Ministers incline to 
encourage it. 

D* Mather tells me, That he hopes if you continue at Nantuckett, that 
y° commissioners for y° Indian service will have some consideration in 
your favor. 

I hope you might receive twenty pounds p annum this way. 

This letter is directed thus :— 

FOR 
M*®. TIMOTHY WHITE, 
PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL 
NANTUCKETT, 
Mass, 

The suggestion as to the Indians appears to have been car- 
ried into effect. Among Mr. White’s memoranda appears the 
following :— 

I preached a Lecture to the Indians at Miacoomit July 12, 1728. 

Preached a second time at the same place Aug. 22, 1728. 

The Commission” for the the Indian affairs at Boston, made known to 
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me Their desire of my taking upon me the charge of a Lecturer to the 
Indians upon Nantuckett: Upon my understanding of which, I sent an 
answer in the affirmative, and accordingly I began Oct. 3, 1728. 


Then follows a record of dates of preaching to the Indians 
for the succeeding thirteen years, with credits of annual pay- 
ments, usually £10, but sometimes £25. The last credit is 
for the year 1748. The number of hearers at each meeting is 
given, that is “about” or “upwards of.” The hearers av- 
eraged about forty in number, but sometimes were as many as 
eighty. He appears to have preached to the Indians about 
once a month. July 2, 1741, he preached at “Squam,” A. m. 
to the Baptists, p. M. to the Presbyterians.” 

The earliest commission for the Indian service is not pre- 
served. But a later one is as follows :— 


To the Ministers of the severall Indian Congregations on the Island 
of Nantucket. 

This is to signify to you that the Honourable Commissioners of whom His 
Excellency the Governour is one, from whom you receive your yearly 
Salaries, have appointed the Rev* M* Timothy White to preach Lectures 
to you, to oversee counsell & advise you from time to time as occasion 
shall require, and to inspect the Schools & Churches & to catechize the 
Children & such as are proper for it, & you & all concerned are to pay a 
proper regard to him accordingly. 

Pursuant to a vote of the Commiss™ this is ordered to be sent to you 


ADAM WINTHROP 


Treasurer &¢ 
Boston, Nov': 17", 1733. 


Mr. White continued also to teach. Memoranda, covering 
various years, give lists of his scholars, with amount of moneys 
received from the parents. But as these do not relate to eccle- 
siastical concerns, we do not copy them. 

Mr. White remained in service at Nantucket until into 1750, 
as appears by a statement given below. The following are of 


interest :— 
BosTON, 21" June 1748. 
Rev’? & DEAR SIR, 

Some time ago D* Sewall put into my hands a Letter from yourself, 
representing the low circumstances of Life your situation in the World had 
exposed you to, upon which I communicated the same to severall members 
of the General Court, but found it was beyond their power to help you ina 
publick Station, w* I am persuaded they would gladly have done, if they 
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could ; whereupon I returned y° Letter to the Doctor, with four pounds cash 
from myself, to be sent you p the first opportunity (which I now crave your 
acceptance of). Doct" Sewall after this communicated your Letter to the 
Convention of Ministers, who readily voted you Twenty Pounds (old Tenor) 
out of the Collection, which the Doctor has been seeking an opportunity to 
send you for some considerable Time, at last he put it into my care, & now 
by Mr’ Abijah Folger I have sent you Twenty four pounds, which I wish 
safe to hand, & pray your Advice of as soon as you can. 

I heartily wish you health & prosperity, more especially in your Lord’s 
work and hope that some Door or other may in Time be opened for your 
Comfort & Relief; My hearty Service concludes me, 

Sir 
y’ Very humb. Serv‘ 


THO" HUBBARD. 
D* Sewall gives his 


Service to you. 


[ Addressed to] 
THE REV? M* TIMOTHY WHITE, 
P M' Folger. On NANTUCKET. 
Boston, August 31, 1749. 
DEAR SIR, 


I was last Monday Evening in company with a number of worthy Gen- 
tlemen in town ; when our good Friend John Phillips Esq™ comunicated to 
us a Letter he had lately received from you, Giving an account of your 
bad state of Health and of the great Discouragements you were under 
with respect to your ministry at Nantucket. 

We heartily sympathise with you under your bodily Indispositions, & 
hope, by y* Blessing of God, in y* use of proper Means shortly to hear of 
your Recovery to Health again. 

But our greatest Concern was to hear that your other Discouragements 
were so many and great, that you seem resolved, in a little Time, to take 
your Leave of y* poor People in whose service you have spent a great part 
of your Life already. 

We are sensible, indeed, your Services among them have been attended 
with many peculiar Difficulties ; and that you have been but poorly requited 
by Man for your laborious Endeavours to serve y® Kingdom and Interest of 
our Lord jesus Cht in y* place where you are. But remember, Dear 
Brother, we have a good Master, who will one Day richly Reward the 
little he enables us to do in his service. 

And as you have been long acquainted with that People, and, we hope, 
have a great Interest in y* affections of many of them; we cant but fear 
your Leaving them in their present state will greatly Dis........ y’ 
cause of Cht and his holy Religion, which, we trust, are exceeding dear to 
you. 
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Whereupon, dear Sir, if your State of Health will, by any means, admit 
of it, my Request to you, in y* name of y* abovementioned Gentlemen, 
That you would, at least for some time longer, continue your Preaching, 
and other good services, for y* spiritual wellfare of that people ; still wait- 
ing upon y* Great and Glorious Head of y* Chh, for y* success of your La- 
bours. And I have Leave to assure you from them, That they purpose 
speedily as God shall enable, to send you somewhat for y* present Supply 
of your and your families necessities ; and will endeavour hereafter to use 
their Interest, That you may have a more comfortable Support than you 
have yet had, while you continue in y® services of Cht and Souls, in the 
place where you have for so many years been bearing y* Heat and Burden 
of y® Day. 

I pray God to restore and confirm your Health ; and that he would more 
abundantly Strengthen, Succeed and Comfort you in y° Service of his Dear 


Son. 
I am, Dear Brother, yours most affectionately 


in our Lord Jesus Cht. 


JoHN WEsB. 
[Addressed to Mr. White.] 


A business letter to Mr. White, from Joseph Rotch, dated 
“Nantucket, July 3d, 1750,” seems to imply that Mr. White 
had just left Nantucket. 

The following letter written by Mr. White, with the address 
left blank, except “To the Rev’ M".,” may not have been sent : 
S* 

In the year 1732, I received a Letter from the Rev’ D' Colman to Inform 
me that he had a sett of M* Baxter’s works to bestow upon me in case I 
look’d upon myself as setled at Nantucket. 

To which my Reply was, that tho’ I did not think myself to be fixed for 
Life where I then was yet I should be glad of the Books tho’ I were 
obliged to Return them when call’d for. Whereupon the D' sent me the 
Books with the following Instructions : 

“These four volumes of y° Practical works of y* Rev*. M*. Rich*. Bax- 
“ter are given by Sam’. Holden Esq’. Governor of the Bank of England, 
“by y* special Disposition of Benjamin Colman, Past*. of a Church in Bos- 
“ton to the Presbyterian Congregation at Nantucket now under the Minis- 
“try of the Rev* M'. Timo’ White on the following Conditions — 

“1, That y*s* M*. White & some of the principal members of y* Con- 
“gregation do receive them & keep them safe for y* benefit of y*° Teacher 
“& Society of y° Presbyterians on s* Island, & will be responsible for 
“y™so as to return them in case the public worship, according to the 
“Presbyterian method fails on y* Island. 

“2. Itisalso y° Donors Will & Desire that y* minister for y* time being 
“ & two of y* members of y* Congregation shall be counted Trustees for 
“this Gift. 
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“3, If there be a number of People that tarry at the Place of wor- 
“ship after sermon, one volume shall be kept there for their use if it may 
“be with safety. 

“4, The other volumes may be Lent one at a time for three months to 
“any members that desire to borrow them. 

“5. The minister or Trustees shall keep an account of y* Loan and 
“ Return of s* Books. 

Now S', the Books are yet in my hands, (there being no Preacher upon 
the Island when I left it and both the Trustees being dead as well as D" 
Colman), and there is a variety of Sentiments about the disposition of them. 

One is, that the s* Books ought to be sent back to Nantucket, tho’ there 
be neither minister nor Trustee to receive them. 

Another is, that they should be deliver’d up to D' Colman’s successor in 
that Trust, if such there be, and another is — that Inasmuch as I supplied 
that Pulpit for more than eighteen years after they were put into my hands, 
& during this term of years Lived chiefly upon my own means, I am Jus- 
tified in accounting them my own. 

But not being so clear as to what ought to be done in the matter, I 
should be glad you would, at some convenient season, lay the Case before 
your association, & favour me with their Tho’ts upon it, which will proba- 
bly be a Guide to the Proceedings of 

Yours 


Timo*® WHITE. 
Hav". Sept*. 13" 1755. 


Among Mr. White’s memoranda is the following : — 


An accompt of the money given me for preaching the Gospel at Nan- 
tuckett, where I began May 9, 1725. 


Then follow the amounts yearly, to May, 1750. The result 
of the pledge made by John Webb, as above, was a “ benefac- 
tion from Boston,” of £57 10s., in October, 1749. 

From these several papers it appears that Mr. White began 
to preach at Nantucket May 29, 1725; that no church was ex- 
isting in 1727, but that the church was probably organized Sep- 
tember 29, 1728; that Mr. White was never ordained, but 
continued in regular ministerial service (baptism being by or- 
dained ministers) until May, 1750; and that there was no min- 
ister there from that time to 1755, beyond which date these 
papers afford no light. Mr. White was afterwards called to 
Narragansett, and to Chester, N. H., but ill-health prevented 
his acceptance. 

The use of these papers is kindly allowed by Hon. John H. 
White, of Dover, N. H. 


A. H. Quint. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Rev. JoHN CLarK Harr died at Ravenna, Ohio, Sept. 16, 1871. 
He was born at Cornwall, Conn., Dec. 10, 1804. He was the son of 
Nathan and Sylvia (Clark) Hart. He was the eldest of twelve chil- 
dren, nine of whom are still living, and all of them heads of pious 
households. He and they came of a godly stock, both parents being 
devoted Christians, and the father a leading deacon in the Congrega- 
tional church of that town. 

Converted while yet but a lad, he joined the church at the age of 
fifteen. Preparing for college at an academy in Goshen, he spent 
two years of his course at Amherst, and the rest at Yale, graduating © 
in the class of 1831. Pursuing his theological studies under private 
instruction, chiefly in Philadelphia, and for part of the time employed 
as city missionary there, he was licensed by Presbytery, and was or- 
dained and settled, January, 1835, as pastor of the Presbyterian 
church in Springfield, N. J. 

In this, his first charge, he was manifestly owned of God, and 
greatly blessed in his labors, which were earnest and very abundant. 
Precious revivals were enjoyed, the church greatly strengthened, and 
its divisions healed, many souls gathered unto Christ, and seed sown 
that is bearing fruit to this day. 

Remaining in this field about nine years, he was reluctantly dis- 
missed from an attached and united people, on the ground of the 
unhealthiness of the climate, and the constant sickness there of his 
family. 

Not long after he received and accepted a call to the Congrega- 
tional church, Hudson, O., removing thither in October, 1843, and 
continuing pastor until the fall of 1852. 

He then took charge of the church at Rootstown, and edited the 
“Ohio Observer.” In the winter of 1853-4, he supplied the pulpit in 
Western Reserve College. In the spring of 1854, he commenced his 
labors with the church at Ravenna, and was dismissed in the spring 
of 1861. He then supplied the churches in Charlestown and Edin- 
burgh for two years; and in October, 1863, went to Kent, where he 
preached five years. He supplied the church in Western Reserve 
College during the winter of 1868-9. His health failing, he was able 
after this to preach only occasionally. ; 

What has been the fruit and manner of his service may be partly 
gathered from the following minute, unanimously adopted Oct. 17, by 
the Puritan Conference, of which he was really the father: — 
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“ Since our last meeting it has pleased the Master to remove by 
death our fellow-servant and brother in the Lord, Rev. J. C. Hart, 
one of the original founders of this Conference, and closely identified 
with its entire history from the first day until now. 

“Among all our churches no other minister was better known than 
he, or more respected, or for better reasons. In the twenty-seven 
years that he labored in this region, he was the honored pastor 
for about half that period, first of the church in Hudson and next in 
Ravenna, while the chief part of the remaining years he spent in 
serving as their regular minister, first the two churches of Charles- 
town and Edinburgh and afterwards the church in Kent, as also in 
supplying for about a year each the church in Rootstown and the pul- 
pit of Western Reserve College while still residing in Hudson, and 
before accepting the call to Ravenna. 

“Tn all these positions he proved himself a true servant and a good 
minister of Jesus Christ. 

“A man of prayer and true piety, earnest, laborious, forgetful of self 
in seeking the good of others, caring much for the weaker churches, 
coveting for himself the hard rather than the easy spots, and willing 
to take any place and do any work to which the Master might seem 
to call him, he well exemplified the true spirit of the Christian min- 
istry. 

“And in this view and for these reasons, we desire to place upon 
our minutes this imperfect expression of the honor in which we held 
his life and character, the affectionate regard with which we cherish 
his memory and worth, and our deep sympathy with his family in 
their great bereavement and loss.” 

During the first few years of his ministry in Ohio, Mr. Hart was 
connected with the Presbytery under the “ Plan of Union,” as were 
the Congregational ministers of this region generally. Nor was it 
because of any divisive or sectarian spirit that he afterwards left 
Presbytery and took an active and leading part in organizing our 
Congregational churches into their present system of local and State 
conferences, but it was simply because, in his judgment, the measure 
was loudly called for by the situation of the churches, and as the best 
means for preserving their life and promoting their prosperity. Some 
of our churches had never joined Presbytery, and others were with- 
drawing from it and standing unconnected with anything. Under 
these circumstances, some tangible bond of union and fellowship 
among them seemed to Mr. Hart and to others to be a pressing and 
vital necessity of the hour. And this was the whole motive and 
reason of his zeal in this thing. 
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Taking a lively interest in all the churches of the region, he ob- 
served and studied their history, and gathered up for use and publica- 
tion the facts and materials of their early planting and subsequent 
growth or decay. On all such matters no one else was better in- 
formed than he. 

In this, as in other things, it was a leading trait in his character to 
do whatever he attempted thoroughly and well. His sermons were 
carefully prepared, always full of thought and instruction, and some- 
times exceedingly “weighty and powerful.” In talents and culture, 
as well as in the force and range of his thinking, he was much more 
than ordinary. Had his manner fully equalled his matter, he would 
have ranked in the popular esteem, as doubtless he did in that of his 
most thoughtful hearers, as among the best preachers of this region. 
He was a better writer than speaker, and wrote considerably for 
the press as well as the pulpit. As editor of the “Ohio Observer,” 
during the two years between his pastorates in Hudson and Ravenna, 
he filled that post with marked ability and success. 

In the “ Congregational Quarterly,” from July, 1860, to Oct. 1862, 
he published a series of articles entitled “ Congregational Churches 
and Ministers of Portage and Summit Counties, O.,” the fruit of 
great pains and research on his part, and destined, no doubt, to be 
of great permanent value in the future. 

There also appeared in the “ Quarterly” for July, 1863, an article 
from his pen on “Congregationalism in Ohio,” and another January, 
1867, on “The Arrangement of Sabbath Services,” as likewise one in 
the “ New Englander,” Vol. XIII. 

He formerly wrote for the “ New York Observer,” and later for the 
“Boston Recorder” and the “Congregationalist,” and acted as corres- 
ponding editor for Ohio of the “Congregational Herald,” formerly 
published in Chicago. 

Several of his sermons on different occasions were, by request, 
printed and published. 

He was Moderator of the State Conference at its Third Annual 
Meeting in Marietta, 1851, a member of the Albany Convention, and 
placed on the Committee in Ohio for distributing the $50,000 Fund, 
as also a delegate to the National Council, Boston, and considered, 
generally, as one of the leading ministers in the denomination ; and 
none were more watchful for its best interests, or more self-denying 
in its service than he. 

His few latest years were burdened and broken by failing health 
and by powers exhausted, perhaps by overwork, even more than by 
advancing age, so that on this account he was mostly laid aside from 
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preaching. Of all his many trials,—and of these he had his full 
share,—this was the one that seemed hardest of any to bear, and 
the most difficult to be reconciled to. 

But it pleased the Master to relieve him from it sooner than he 
feared, and at a time he was not expecting it. 

He passed away unconsciously to himself and unable to bear any 
dying testimony to “the things which he had spoken unto us being 
yet present with us.” Nor was it needed ; for better than his words 
were the life that he lived and the work that he wrought, and “ by 
which, being dead, he yet speaketh.” 

He was married at Cornwall, Conn., June 11, 1834, to Miss Emily 
J. Burnham, who died in July, 1843. He was married at Akron, O., 
July 24, 1844, to Mrs. Rebecca R. Moore, daughter of Christopher 
Starr, of Norwich, Conn. He had five children by his first wife (two 
sons and three daughters), and one son by his second wife. His 
eldest son left college in his junior year to enter the army, and died 
after a year’s service, in his twenty-first year. His eldest child, a 
daughter, and his youngest child, survived him. G. D. 


Rev. Luctus HusBparD Parker, son of Tille Parker and Miriam 
Wallace, was born at Woodstock, Vt., March 20, 1807, and deceased 
at Galesburg, IIl., Feb. 29,1872. He was his mother’s second child 
and first son, the father having five children by a former marriage. 
About 1810, his parents moved into the dense forest of Alleghany 
County, New York, where they had some experience in the French 
and Indian wars. Not far from 1815, the father died suddenly, leav- 
ing the mother and eleven children, the oldest not more than fifteen 
years old, in very straitened circumstances. 

When Lucius was eight or nine years old, his mother married again. 
Some years after, the mother and several of her children were 
brought into the fold of Christ, and among them this son. Lucius 
continued at home working on the farm summers, aiding the family, 
—teaching school winters, till he was twenty years of age. A taunt- 
ing remark from his stepfather, who was a Universalist in sentiment, 
changed the life-plan of the young man. “You believe,” said he, 
“that some will finally be lost?” —“I do.” —“ Well, if I believed 
that, I would quit all business, and go from house to house, warning 
men to flee from the wrathtocome.” This turned his attention to the 
ministry. He abandoned his purpose of farm-life and home, resolv- 
ing that if God would set him free from business engagements, he 
would endeavor to begin a course of study. The way soon opened, 
and with a mother’s encouraging aid he entered it. He began teach- 
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ing at Middlebury Academy, Western New York, then at Oneida In- 
stitute, and afterwards at Rochester. In 1833 he wasin Lane Semi- 
nary. In 1834, he, with some eighty others, left the seminary on 
account of “gag-laws” passed by the trustees on the subject of 
slavery. It wasasore disappointment to the larger part of the young 
men; but they had started out to be men, and they could not put up 
with the grandmotherly care of their foster-mother. They spent the 
winter in the vicinity of Cincinnati, and then, as operations had begun 
at Oberlin, they went thither. In the summer of 1836, Mr. Parker 
went to “The Central Evangelical Association of the State of New 
York,” and was “set apart to the work of the gospel ministry by 
ordination,” at Janesville, Onondaga County, July 6th, after which 
he returned to Cincinnati, and in August (31) was married to Eliza- 
beth T. Holbroke. Two months after, Prof. Finney having received a 
remarkable letter calling for help from some Christian women at Min- 
eral Point, Wis., he fixed upon Mr. Parker as the proper person for that 
work, and laid upon his conscience the duty of responding to that 
call. To excuses and plea of poverty, he replied, “ Brother Parker, 
are you an infidel? Go, and the Lord will provide.” Leaving his 
wife in the family of President Mahan, he started on the long journey 
on horseback. On approaching Galena, IIl., he began to feel some 
embarrassment as to how he would be received, which led him to cast 
himself anew and wholly on his Saviour. ‘That afternoon, dear sis- 
ters in Christ had met for united prayer, that God would be pleased 
to send some one to aid their pastor, Rev. A. Kent, “that they might 
see salvation.” While they were praying Mr. Parker arrived, and 
they received him as coming from the Lord, and in answer to their 
prayers. He did not go to Mineral Point, but labored at Galena con- 
tinuously for five or six weeks, till he was laid aside by lung fever. 
Near the end of April, 1837, he returned to Oberlin, to resume stu- 
dies and attend lectures on pastoral theology. In September fol- 
lowing, he labored in “ the Maumee country,” and with great success. 
Mrs. Parker’s health giving way, they sought a healthier location in 
Wayne, Erie Co., Penn. Our brother had now gone where Congre- 
gationalism was very little known, and not at all wanted. Ministerial 
brethren said “ it was all right in New England, but that he could not 
stay there with his new doctrine.” The church to which he ministered 
proposed to divide. Mr. Parker refused his consent. They said at 
last, by majority vote, “You agreed to serve us one year, and we 
will not let you go.” The Presbyterian portion, not satisfied, with- 
drew and organized another very weak church. 
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Mr. Parker’s salary the first year after the division was two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

About this time David Hale, of the “ Journal of Commerce,” New 
York, heard of Mr. Parker and his work, and for five years he pro- 
vided four hundred dollars for his support, for missionary labor. 

In 1843 and 1844, the fifteen or sixteen churches in which Mr. 
Parker had been laboring found trouble in getting aid from the 
American Home Missionary Society. Mr, Parker was accused of 
using an improper influence in converting the churches, or changing 
their organization. 

Friends at Galesburg, Ill., were now pressing Mr. Parker to come 
to them, and he decided on doing so. Before leaving, he summoned 
a council of delegates from all the churches and congregations where 
he had labored, and put them on testimony under oath, before a jus- 
tice of the peace, as to what he had done to change their organization. 
There was a two days’ session ; and at its close even enemies were 
surprised that so little could be proven against Mr. Parker. A law of 
liberty was working as a principle, apart and distinct from the opera- 
tion of the man. The matter was supposed to be cleared to the sat- 
isfaction of the American Home Missionary Society, and the reproach 
rolled away. But it stirs one’s indignation to recall the facts. 

Mr. Parker removed to Galesburg in 1844, supplying a church 
there for a short time. Here he excited uneasiness on the part of 
Christian brethren who were not in favor of his Congregational princi- 
ples. They wondered how he lived, and when he was going to leave. 
On the last topic he gave them all the satisfaction he was able, by 
sending word to those anxious inquirers, saying, “ He did not expect 
to leave Galesburg until his youngest child was educated ; and he was 
not sure that it was yet born.” Now, salary ran low again, “a mere 
pittance,” says the wife, “but we knew how to work!” David Hale 
learned the facts of the case, and again came forward and provided 
as before. Afterward, the Connecticut Home Missionary Society 
sustained him for some years. 

One cannot speak of his labors in Illinois in detail. Mr. Parker was 
a missionary evangelist all his remaining years. He gathered a con- 
gregation in the school-house, or where he could, had series of meet- 
ings, experienced the outpourings of God’s spirit, organized a church, 
and God sent some minister to cultivate the field. 

When the Chicago and Burlington Railroad was projected, he was 
moved with the thought of the new villages that should be strung 
along its track, and their need of sanctuaries. He went East and laid 
the matter before Judge Williams, of Hartford. He was kindly received 
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and introduced to one and another who might be expected to aid. 
But the old and familiar repulse of “so many applications ” drove 
Mr. Parker to his room. ‘There he spent the entire night in prayer. 
On the morrow he went to the judge, and told him that he could do 
more in one day than himself in two weeks, and wished he would take 
the matter in hand and let him go back to his work. The judge con- 
sented, and in less than two weeks sent him a draft for $1,000. The 
next year, the Albany convention met. Exactly how many churches 
the $1,000, loaned, helped to build is not known; it was over twenty. 
Mr. Parker seldom helped to build without putting in fifty or seventy- 
five dollars from his own slender means, once borrowing $100 at the 
bank for this purpose, which he had great difficulty in paying. 

It was in the pursuit of this peculiar work that the winter of 1872 
found him “in a new neighborhood, endeavoring to persuade three or 
four sorts of Christians that they could unite and agree on supporting 
the ordinance of worship.” He had suffered from pain in his chest. 
He preached, however, Sabbath morning, Feb. 25th, from these words : 
“ Behold, I come quickly,” and returned to his home after service, suf- 
fering severely. Monday he was better, and made a few calls. On 
Tuesday he was purposing to go out of town on business, but increas- 
ing illness prevented. He retired to his room and called a physician, 
saying, “If one of these pains should take me in my heart it would 
carry me off in a minute.” On Wednesday, Mrs. Parker was sum- 
moned home by telegraph, and came, very much to his comfort and 
her own. On the morrow, having been made comfortable, having 
received a few calls and enjoyed pleasant converse with friends and _ 
family, while expecting to rise for a seat in a chair, that his bed might 
be putin order, he dropped forward, and was gone. His disease was 
supposed to have been a rheumatic affection of the heart. 


“ Tranquil amidst alarms, 
It found him on the field, 
A veteran slumbering on his arms, 
Beneath his red cross shield.” 


Planter and builder of the poor and weak ; a resolute, determined 
man ; conscientious and inflexible ; not forward and opinionative, yet 
reformatory ; intent on doing the thing that ought to be done, with 
stern and solemn earnestness and believing prayer, — after twenty- 
eight years of pioneer labor in Illinois, thirty-six years in all, his 
brethren bear him to the narrow house, the funeral exercises con- 
ducted in Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher’s church, by Rev. J. P. Gulliver, 
D. D., on the Sabbath, March 3d. 
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Mrs. Parker, the companion and helper in all his labors, survives 
him ; and their six children (one. unmarried), four sons and two 
daughters ; and children’s children, seven. " M. EK. W. 


Mrs. ANN Et1za (CANFIELD) HOLLISTER, wife of Rev. P. H. Hol- 
lister, died at Hancock, Mich., March 6, 1872, aged 33 years. She 
was born in Dorchester, Mass., Nov. 12, 1837. Her father, Nelson H. 
Canfield, was a native of New Milford, Conn., and her mother, Ann 
Witherle, was from Boston. When Anna (so called by her friends) 
was six years old, consumption came and left her motherless ; and 
her orphanage was aggravated during the rest of her girlhood by the 
long absence of her father, who was a sea-captain. In this period 
she lived several years with relatives in New Milford, where began 
her school-days and many of her early friendships. There she gained 
health by rambling among the hills and valleys, and cultivated her 
strong love for simple nature in the midst of grand and beautiful 
scenery. There, also, she came under the influence of pious friends, 
who greatly moulded her religious character. 

Her father having married again, and settled upon a farm in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., she united with the First Congregational Church in that 
place when seventeen years of age. After an experience of doubt and 
darkness she gained renewed hope by forgetting herse/f in doing good to 
others for Jesus’ sake. With the morning light “she girded heyself 
for the Master’s service, and asked, What wilt thou have me to dd?” 
She found four neglected little girls, of vicious parentage, procured 
clothing for them, and made of them her first Sabbath-school class. 
The faithful shepherdess watched over these lambs with the tender- 
est care, but with results unknown on earth. For another class in 
the same school she labored not in vain, leading several young per- 
sons to the Saviour. 

In the autumn of 1858, she entered the Hudson River Institute at 
Claverack, N. Y., to fit herself for the prospective station of a min- 
ister’s wife. There she was faithful, both as a student and a Chris- 
tian. Many of the young ladies sought her room for spiritual guid- 
ance, and several were hopefully led to Christ. She was married 
Sept. 2, 1860. In 1861, her husband entered the army and served 
as chaplain. He subsequently settled at Hancock, Mich., where he 
still labors with marked success. Few, indeed, have filled the place 
of a pastor’s wife so well as Mrs. Hollister. By the subtle force of 
her firm and yet gentle character, she quietly moulded others. Older 
persons trusted her as a leader. She was her husband’s best human 
helper. She placed the office of mother in the first rank. On Sab- 
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bath afternoons, with the open Bible in her lap, her winning words 
usually drew and held the group of four little ones closely about her; 
it was easy for them to talk with “mamma” about the religion of 
Christ. When taken with consumption, she wrote to a friend, “I 
cannot leave my children, for I was motherless.” When she saw 
that the disease was heaven’s messenger sent to call her away, she 
cheerfully committed her family to a covenant God, and, longing to 
depart, joyfully approached the river-crossing. The ladies of Han- 
cock did all that love could for her comfort. Her sick-room was the 
most cheerful one in the house. When told that the end was near, 
she said, ‘‘O,I am so glad!” The last word from her lips was, 
“Home!” and soon was she there. J. A. W. 


Dea. JuLius ABoYNO PALMER died in Boston, Mass., on the 14th 
of March, 1872. The funeral service was attended on the 16th, at 
the Mount Vernon Church in Ashburton Place. 

Mr. Palmer was born at Little Compton, Rhode Island, June 14, 
1803. He had, of course, nearly completed his sixty-ninth year. 
He was the son of Thomas Palmer, who, during the active portion 
of his life, was one of the most prominent men in the town, and was 
for some years a judge of the court of common pleas for the county 
of Newport. His mother, Susanna Palmer, was a daughter of 
Capt. Richard Palmer, who in the war of the Revolution commanded 
a commissioned cruiser, and, having been captured, was a prisoner on 
board the execrable Jersey Prison-ship, where he contracted the ship- 
fever, of which he died, in the prime of manhood, soon after his 
release. Though both of the same name and stock, the relationship 
between the two parents was not near enough to be recognized. 

Like most other children living in the country-towns at that day, 
Mr. Palmer enjoyed few advantages of education in his boyhood 
beyond those of the common school. It happened, however, largely 
through the influence of the pastor of the Congregational church, the 
Rev. Mase Shepard, and that of his own father, that the teachers 
employed during the winters were generally students of some col- 
lege, and some of them are remembered as having been very compe- 
tent instructors. At one time, when the town school was not in a 
satisfactory condition, Mr. Shepard and Judge Palmer employed a 
private teacher, afterwards well known as the Rev. John Sanford, of 
Dennis, Massachusetts, who devoted his whole time to their two fam- 
ilies, a few additional pupils only having been admitted to the circle. 

Losing, in the spring of 1817, one of the best of mothers, the boy 
(for he was then onlyin his fifteenth year) went, by his own choice, to 
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Boston and became a clerk, first in the store of the late Deacon 
Josiah Bumstead, whence erelong he was transferred to the hard- 
ware store of Dea. John C. Proctor, with whom, at a later period, he 
was associated as partner in business for many years. 

It was while a member of the family of this earnest Christian man, 
and under the ministry of the Rev. Sereno Edwards Dwight, of the 
Park-street Church, that Mr. Palmer was led to positive Christian char- 
acter and a public profession of religion. Dea. Proctor’s house was, 
at that time, well known as the ever-open resort of ministers and the- 
ological students. Mr. Palmer became intimate with many of these, 
and correspondence and life-long friendships, in some cases, were the 
results. His natural disposition to self-improvement was doubtless 
stimulated in this way. At any rate, though confined to business 
from an early hour in the morning till nine o’clock in the evening, 
he still found time for no little solid reading and study, — often sit- 


‘ tin gwith overcoat on in his room, in the winter, without a fire, till 


eleven or twelve o’clock. It was thus that he supplemented the defi- 
ciencies of his early education, and became a careful reader, thinker, 
and writer, and able to acquit himself with credit on all occasions. 

On the 12th of November, 1827,-Mr. Palmer was married to Miss 
Lucy Manning, daughter of Jacob Peabody, Esq., of Boston, a lady 
of excellent character and education, who survives him. They had 
nine children, eight of whom are now living. His home was well- 
ordered and happy. It was pervaded always by a healthful Christian 
atmosphere, and distinguished for quiet hospitalities. 

From the time when he united with the church in 1822, to the final 
failure of his health, his Christian life was calmly and steadily pro- 
gressive and fruitful in well-doing. Serious in spirit and firm in pur- 
pose, he was yet habitually cheerful, and rarely, if ever, lost, under 
any momentary impulse, the power of acting according to his delib- 
erate judgment. He thus won the confidence of others, and most 
entirely that of those who knew him best. When it was decided to 
send out from the Park-street Church a colony to found the proposed 
new church in Hanover Street, he was of the number designated for 
the enterprise ; and so he was associated in this location, and after- 
wards in Bowdoin Street, with that rare band of Christian men who 
sustained Dr. Lyman Beecher in his memorable labors to the end of 
his ministry in Boston. For a long course of years he was the super- 
intendent of the Bowdoin-street Sabbath school, and when at length 
he insisted on resigning this position, he continued in the school as 
the teacher of successive Bible classes of young ladies. The history 
of these classes almost invariably was that they were, once in a year 
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or two, organized by bringing together from ten to fifteen young 
ladies, the greater part of whom did not profess the Christian hope. 
With these he labored, not merely for their intellectual profit, but 
directly for their conversion to Christ as well. He met them, at times 
appointed, in his own library, and conversed and prayed with them 
personally and together ; and when they had become established in 
Christian character, and passed into the place of teachers, or left the 
school, he went over the same course with the same general results 
again. It often seemed to his friends, at this period of his life, that 
the sphere of his Christian influence and labor was hardly less than 
that of the average Christian pastor. Many, beyond a doubt, were 
led by his kind fidelity into the saving knowledge of Christ. 

It was at Mr. Palmer’s suggestion, originally, that Dr. Lowell Mason, 
since so well known, was transferred from Savannah to Boston ; and 
in the founding of the Boston Academy of Music, and all the active 
measures for the cultivation of the public taste and the improvement 
of music as a part of public worship, Dr. Mason found in him a wise 
and zealous coadjutor. Very recently these life-long friends met at 
the house of Dr. Mason, and talked long and tenderly about the 
scenes and the labors of those years. They are now reunited in the 
songs about the throne of heaven. 

When the Mount Vernon Church was about to be organized, Mr. 
Palmer deemed it his duty to connect himself with that movement, 
The leading men who entered into the original organization were 
many of them his most loved and trusted friends. His record as a 
member and officer of that church, from the beginning to his decease, 
is too well known to require particular notice. He loved the church 
itself, and its horiored and faithful pastor, Dr. Edward N. Kirk, with 
an affection that never waned; and to the Rev. Mr. Herrick, but 
recently associated with Dr. Kirk as colleague, his heart had already 
opened warmly. To the last, he manifested the deepest interest in 
everything pertaining to the prosperity and usefulness of this impor- 
tant church, in whose fellowship and counsels he had so long borne 
a part. He used the office of a deacon well. 

Mr. Palmer never entered, to any considerable extent, into the 
excitements of political life. He preferred to live in a different 
atmosphere. Yet he was decided in his opinions on public men and 
measures, habitually discharged his duty at the polls, and was repeat- 
edly chosen to responsible public positions. He bore a part in the 
government of the city at one time, and was repeatedly elected to the 
legislature of the State, first to the house of representatives, and 
afterwards to the senate. He was connected, also, with the adminis- 
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tration of various charitable institutions, to some of which he devoted 
much time and labor, and to all of which he contributed according 
to his means. Such was his reputation for integrity and wisdom that 
many trusts on behalf of widows and of children whose parents had 
deceased, and others of a similar nature, were urged upon him, and 
accepted and faithfully discharged. He was actively connected with 
nearly all the great benevolent societies of the day, and the claims 
of these, in addition to those of his extensive business, left him but 
little time for recreation or the demands of general society. He was 
eminently a busy man, yet always ready to serve a friend ; and in his 
own family and among his friends he was companionable and genial 
to a remarkable degree. He had been several times in Europe, and 
had travelled extensively in his own country, so that from wide obser- 
vation, as well as from his native good sense, he was generally broad 
and liberal in his views of men and things. 

On the whole, Mr. Palmer was a Christian layman many like whom 
are needed in the churches and in the world. The names of such 
men are the jewels of the church. R. P. 


Rev. Francis Horton died in Barrington, R. I., March 19, 1872. 
He was the son of Jotham and Robey (Warren) Horton, and was 
born in Boston, Mass., Nov. 29, 1803. He was early instructed in 
the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, and was sent to the Sabbath 
school as soon as that institution was established. He entered the 
church May 17, 1820, being then in his seventeenth year ; and from 
that time, his thoughts and plans seem to have been directed towards 
the ministry. To this he was impelled, not only by a desire to be 
useful, but also by a fondness for study, in which he employed all his 
leisure. He was prepared for college by the Rev. Enoch Pon, nD. D., 
then a young man, but one whose influence, even at that early day, 
must have been strong and elevating. Mr. Horton graduated at 
Brown University in 1828. Circumstances prevented his taking a 
regular theological course, although it had been his desire to enter 
the seminary at Princeton. He therefore pursued his studies in pri- 
vate, while ministering in a subordinate manner to the church in 
Dartmouth, Mass. 

He was licensed to preach by the Old Colony Association, and 
was ordained at Dartmouth, Dec. 2, 1829. His ministry at. this 
place was brief, and closed in October, 1831. After a short interval 
he was installed at West Brookfield, Mass., Aug. 15, 1832, and con- 
tinued there until Sept. 15, 1841, upwards of nine years. In this 
place he had a happy and successful ministry with cheering evidences 
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of good. So strong was the attachment of his people, that many 
years after he had left them, they made strenuous efforts to induce 
him to return. 

He was installed first pastor of the church in West Cambridge 
(now Arlington) May 17, 1843, and remained there about eleven years, 
being dismissed March 29, 1854. ‘These were years of mingled joy 
and sorrow, spent in active labor among a kind and sympathizing 
people. Here he suffered some deep personal afflictions, chief of 
which was the loss of his wife (Caroline Washburn), to whom he was 
married Feb. 16, 1831. Here, also, he was bereaved of a lovely 
daughter, aged twelve years, whose religious character was developed 
in a remarkable manner, and was made the subject of a touching 
memoir, published in Boston in 1850. Mr. Horton had nine chil- 
dren, all of them by his first wife. Five, three sons and two daugh- 
ters, died in early life. Four daughters survive. He was married a 
second time to Mrs. Abby H. Gibbs, of New Bedford, Dec. 6, 1850. 
She is still living to mourn his loss. 

After leaving Arlington, Mr. Horton was without charge for nearly 
two years, but became acting pastor of the church at Barrington, R. L., 
in January, 1856. His last sermon was preached on the 3d of March, 
1872, and gave a review of his sixteen years’ service here. Before 
the next Sabbath, he was attacked with pneumonia, and, after an 
illness of only a fortnight, sunk to rest. 

Of the labors of this beloved and faithful servant of God, it is dif- 
ficult to give a just and adequate account. He was a man of great 
natural modesty, and sought no praise nor public distinction ; but 
few men have been more useful, or more constantly employed. Dur- 
ing his ministry of more than forty years, very few Sabbaths were 
passed without preaching; and the only vacation, of any length, 
which was ever granted him, was spent'‘largely in labors among the 
freedmen at the South in the winter of 1868-9. The closing years of 
his life were especially fruitful, and happier than any that preceded. 
The church at Barrington was greatly blessed during his ministry. 
Large accessions were made to her numbers, and brotherly kindness 
and harmony prevailed. The charities of the church were largely 
increased, and great interest awakened in public causes. To the 
close of his life he maintained the sincere respect and affection of 
his people, as well as of all the citizens of the town. 

As preacher, Mr. Horton was plain and unambitious, excelling 
rather in extemporaneous than in written discourses. His study, 
however, was not neglected, and so prompt and diligent was he, that 
he often had a number of sermons completed in advance. In times 
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of religious interest he was a judicious adviser, and combined in a 
remarkable degree the qualities of tact and judgment with warm- 
hearted zeal. His brethren found him a good counsellor and a kind 
and faithful friend. With the thoughtful generosity which marked 
his character, he bequeathed to the church in Barrington the greater 
part of his library for the use of future pastors, and made some other 
bequests to benevolent societies which he dearly loved. 

As we review his consistent example and pure and stainless record, 
as we reflect upon his life of unremitted toil, cheered with sweet con- 
tentment and the evidence of usefulness, we feel instructed and ele- 
vated. Such a life is better worth living, than that of many of the 
eminent and distinguished. He leaves behind the impressive lesson 
of daily faithfulness. What will be remembered of him will not be 
brilliant and startling efforts in speech or action, but the man always 
at his post, ready to fulfil duty under all circumstances. In this day 
of fitful and feverish efforts, how healthful it is to contemplate a life 
of such calm and steady devotion to the truth! The influence of it 
will continue not only among those who were converted during his 
ministry, but also among all the churches and communities where he 
was known. For all great and good influence flows ultimately from 
character ; and it was eminently true of Mr. Horton, that he sincerely 
believed the doctrines which he preached, and that they were enforced 
and commended by his daily life. J. G Vv. 


Rev. LEMUEL FosTER, son of Phineas and Hannah (Kilbourn) Fos- 
ter, died at Washington Heights, Chicago, IIl., April 1,1872. He was 
born at Barkhamsted, Conn., Nov. 24,1799. His parents, both of 
English origin, were born, — Phineas, at Windsor, Conn., May 14, 
1763, and Hannah Kilbourn, at Bolton, Conn., May 17,1768. Married 
Sept. 22, 1796, they removed to a farm in Barkhamsted, Conn. 
Devotedly pious, and members of a Congregational church, God gave 
to their care and nurture six children, three sons and three daughters. 
The eldest, Electa, born Oct. 28, 1797 ; Lemuel, the subject of this 
sketch, the second ; Chester, who became a farmer, and removed to 
Ohio ; Lewis, born Sept. 5, 1807, who studied for the’ministry, grad- 
uated at Yale College, was licensed in 1833, and settled in Killingly, 
Conn. There he was blessed with a revival of religion, bringing in 
many souls to Christ and his church. Soon his health failed, and he 
died in 1839, at the age of thirty-two. The father died April 7, 1812. 
Two years after, Lemuel, at the age of fifteen, became personally 
interested in religion, in a season of revival in the church at Hart- 
land, and joined the church of which his parents had been members. 
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He now desired to enter the ministry, but duty to the widowed mother 
and her children detained him at work on the farm in summers, and 
in teaching winters, after he was seventeen, till he was twenty-one. 
He then left home and commenced a preparatory course of study. 

He graduated at Yale College in 1828. At Yale Seminary, in 1831, 

he was licensed to preach. The same year, May 3, 1831, he was 
united in marriage with Lydia Cowdery, a native of Hartland, Conn. 

In 1832, Mr. Foster having been commissioned by the A..H. M.- 
Society for “The State of Illinois,” came West with his wife in their 

own carriage, and arrived at Jacksonville, lll.,October roth.- As was 

then customary, he joined the Presbytery, and began labor at a settle- 
ment about twenty miles north of Springfield. His home was a rough 

log-cabin, with rafters above and a puncheon floor below, and four 
panes of glassfor light. In the autumn of 1833, having in September of 
that year received ordination in Sangamon Presbytery, he removed to 

Bloomington, IIl., thenjust “laid off” asatown. There he organized a 
Presbyterian church of eight members, and opened a classical school. 

The school prospered and became large, and finally a seminary; the 

building was erected through funds which Mr. Foster collected at'the 

East. The upper portion of the building served as a place of pub- 

lic worship for the church, and the lower, for the school. 

In 1838 this charge was resigned, and the winter following was 
spent at the East. He returned again to Illinois, took charge of a 
Presbyterian church at Bethel, in Bond County, labored for seven 
years, and received a rich reward in a precious outpouring of God’s 
spirit. Wishing to avail himself of the printing-press as helper, he 
accepted a call to the Upper Alton, and labored still in a Presbyterian 
church. For a long time he had felt desirous of connecting himself 
with the Congregationalists. Accordingly, taking the line of the Chi- 
cago and Alton Railroad, he proceeded to its then northern terminus, 
at Atlanta, Logan County, near where he first began in Illinois, and 
not far from the centre of the State. This was in 1854, after twelve 
years of labor in another denomination. At Atlanta he labored 
six years, building a fine church edifice and academy. In 1859, he 
removed to Onargo, where a small church of nine members had 
recently been organized. Labor was successful. By his munifi- 
cence the church was enabled to build a house for worship. A 
church was organized at Stockton through his labors. In the spring 
of 1863, he removed to Blue Island, near Chicago. Here he found 
a church of three members. Believing that the Lord had set before 
him an open door, he heartily began labor. A church edifice was 
erected. The Sabbath school grewto two hundred members. The 
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church increased tenfold. In 1869, at the beginning of the year, he 
relinquished pastoral work, and removed to Washington Heights, 
Chicago, filling the position of office-editor of a newspaper. 

In May, a, few days before his death, he was attacked with severe 
pains in his chest, which were afterwards believed to have been caused 
by ossification of the heart. His symptoms became serious and his 
friends were alarmed. The day before he died, to his wife, expressing 
some fears that he could not long remain with them, he said, “ All is 
well; to-morrow will be the happiest day of my life. There will come 
a change, a crisis, for it has been revealed to me to-day.” He died 
on the morrow at twelve M., without a gasp or movement of a muscle. 

Mr. Foster gave liberally, bestowing some thousands of dollars 
through the channel of benevolent societies. Providing amply for 
the wife of years, he bequeathed the larger part of his property to the 
American Missionary Association. He left no children. 

M K. W. 


Wit.1aM Cory Snow, fifty-two years deacon of the Beneficent Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R. I., was born in that city Nov. 
18, 1794, and died April 26, 1872. His father was John Snow, and 
his grandfather Captain James Snow, who commanded a company in 
the Revolution, and was also a deacon in the same church. His 
mother was Hannah Cory, daughter of Captain William Cory, from 
whom Mr. Snow received his name. His paternal grandfather, Cap- 
tain James Snow, was a brother of the Rev. Joseph Snow, first pastor 
of the Beneficent Church. He had a goodly ancestry, whose upright 
and pious character gave promise ofa holy influence upon after gener- 
ations. His earliest associations were with the house of God. There 
he received his education, under the care of the Rev. James Wilson, 
second pastor of the church, who kept school for many years in the 
basement of the old meeting-house. 

As his father’s means were limited, he was placed in a store at the 
age of thirteen, and at sixteen became clerk in the post-office. Here 
he proved a diligent and accurate assistant, and began to develop 
rare powers of mind. In the events of the war with Great Britain 
he took a deep interest, and was delighted at every success of our 
army or navy. A record was kept by him of victories on the sea 
gained by ships in the navy and by privateers. That record em- 
braced the names of the vessels, and the value of their cargoes, to 
the number of about three hundred, and was afterwards deposited in 
the archives of the Historical Society. Mr. Snow’s youth was spent 
in faithful, manly toil; and after proving his ability in various posi- 
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tions as bookkeeper and bank officer, he at length became agent of 
a large manufacturing company, with which he remained for more 
than half a century. 

He was married to Miss Narcissa Lippitt, Nov. 18, 1816, by whom 
he had six children, three of whom survive him. After her death he 
was married to Miss Mary Dexter Nightingale, Dec. 27, 1853, who 
still survives to mourn his loss. 

In the year 1819, he was received as a member of the Beneficent 
Church, with several other persons, among whom it is a noteworthy 
fact that there were four sea-captains. At that time, Mr.. Snow was 
the yourigest male member of the church, but from the very day that 
he made his confession of faith, he began to exert an active influ- ° 
ence. On the 17th of May, 1820, being then but twenty-five years 
old, he was elected deacon, an office which he continued to hold 
until the close of his life. This appointment was a peculiarly happy 
one in its influence and results. As a speaker, he was fluent and im- 
pressive. When he rose, he commanded instant attention, and for 
years he was the centre of attraction in the social meetings of the 
church. His language was remarkably correct and well chosen, and 
the hours spent in preparation for his Sabbath classes enriched his 
mind with a knowledge of the Rible. His youthful person, his rare 
mien of dignity, with an easy and cordial manner, gave him great 
influence over the young. By his example and persuasion, many 
young men were brought forward and encouraged to take an active 
part in the service of God. He was a frequent visitor inthe homes — 
of the parish, and was especially welcomed in times of sickness 
and affliction, when his ready sympathy and cheering, consoling man- 
ners were a means of great good. 

In 1832, Deacon Snow — being at that time clerk of the church — 
presented an elaborate report of its history from the beginning. 
With great care and patience he collected such facts as could be 
obtained from written documents and from personal recollections, 
and embodied them in a most interesting and valuable record. This 
report was so favorably received that the church unanimously ordered 
it to be printed. Many facts and incidents were here gathered 
which had long slept in obscurity, and which would never have been 
handed down to posterity but for his patient and loving care. 

Deacon Snow was connected with the Sabbath school from its 
very origin, having been appointed assistant superintendent at its 
organization. For many years he had a Bible class of ladies, and 
devoted a great deal of time to the preparation of the lessons. In 
the autumn of 1849, he gave a deed of land from his homestead 
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estate for the erection of a meeting-house, which was afterwards 
called the “ Valley Congregational Church.” A Sabbath school was 
organized about the same time, in which he took the principal charge, 
and continued to do so until the first Sunday of April, 1872. The 
children were much attached to him, and it was remarkable that in 
his advancing years he should have been able to superintend this 
school for solong aperiod. For atime preaching was maintained 
in the church, but of late the building had fallen out of repair, 
and no one had been found to co-operate in sustaining the enterprise. 
It had been a fond wish of Deacon Snow .that the house should 
be repaired, the mortgage upon it removed, and that it might 
‘again be occupied for divine worship. He had prepared a subscrip- 
tion paper with his own hand, and headed it with $100, for this 
object. That subscription has now been completed, and the meet- 
ing-house, after undergoing thorough repair, is to become the prop- 
erty of the Beneficent Church. A memorial window will be placed 
in it, commemorative of Deacon Snow. 

Our honored friend did not confine his usefulness to the church, 
but held many offices of trust in the community. He was a member 
of the School Committee for twenty-eight years. He was treasurer 
of the Providence Fuel Society from the: year 1835 until his death, 
and was for sixteen years a trustee of the Reform school. He was 
often sought as a guardian of the property of others, not only on 
account of his ability, but from the known uprightness and integrity 
of his character. 

The closing years of his life seem to have been singularly happy. 
The full vigor of his mental powers enabled him to carry on. the 
duties of his business with all the accuracy and precision of former 
years. His business enterprises brought him both prosperity and 
credit, and were unattended with any stain upon his integrity. 

His chief joy was in the church of God. Here, from early life to 
its close, his best affections were centred, and in him were singularly 
fulfilled both the precept and the promise, “ Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem ; they shall prosper that love thee.” At his very first en- 
gagement in the manufacturing company, of which he was so long 
agent, he notified his employers that business must always be so 
arranged as not to interfere with the regular prayer-meetings of the 
church. Thus his duties to God were held sacred above all other 
claims and employments. He was a faithful and unflinching advocate 
of the cause which he early espoused, and God rewarded him with hap- 
piness and favor. “Them that honor me, I will honor.” Jj. G. v. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


“THE ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT”? is a new 
volume which well deserves attention for its intrinsic merits. It becomes 
more interesting and significant, if its origin be taken into the account. It 
is the work of a learned and able clergyman of the Church of England, 
who, deeply impressed with the fact, so generally admitted, that the present 
position of that church is one that puts in jeopardy the best interests of 
pure Christianity within the circle of its influence, and even portends the 
overthrow of the establishment itself, has been constrained to lift up his 
voice in earnest expostulation and remonstrance. 

He has had the rare courage—rare at least among the accredited 
writers of that church — to abjure the authority of ecclesiastical usage and 
tradition, and to go back of everything of this sort to the apostolic age 
and primitive Christian teaching and practice ; and then unflinchingly to 
test the ritualistic and high-church pretensions by the criteria thence 
derived. He finds and declares them wanting. The book is clearly and 
strongly written, showing a careful study of the subject in its various 
aspects, and an honest purpose to deal fairly with his theme. His candor 
lends force to his arguments and facts, and it seems difficult to conceive 
how any fair-minded reader can fail to go with him to his conclusions. 
Yet we know very well that those whose false views are chiefly the result 
of feeling, are not likely to surrender those views to argument, however 
convincing. The great difficulty in the way of affecting any adequate 
change in the status of the Episcopal Church, either in England or the 
United States, lies in the fact that so few of those who are convinced of 
the deadly heresy involved in the doctrine of priestly and sacramental 
grace — utterly unknown in apostolic times — can be brought boldly and 
earnestly to protest against that fundamental error, and to demand 
unceasingly that it shall be wholly expurgated from the prayer-book which 
it poisons. The world is beginning to feel deeply that good men have 
temporized in this great matter too much and too long. 

But such works as this by Dr. Jacob, and Archbishop Whately’s 
“ Kingdom of Christ,” which is written in a similar spirit and reaches the 
same conclusions, cannot be without an influence on the future. It need 
hardly be said that both these able writers agree entirely with Congrega- 
tionalists in regard to the organization and general polity of the primitive 
churches, make the Episcopate the growth of a later age, deny any 
apostolical succession, any priesthood or sacrifice in connection with the 
sacraments, and any divine authority for those distinctive rites and usages 


1The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament. A Study for the Present 
Crisis in the Church of England. By the Rev. S. A. Jacob, D, D., late Master 
of Christ’s Hospital. New York: J. Whittaker, 2 Bible House. 
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of their own church that are unknown to the New Testament. The 
ministry and ordinances of other Evangelical communions they distinctly 
recognize as no less valid than their own. May the day speedily come 
when such “ Churchmanship” shall universally prevail. 

We hope this volume will be carefully read, not only by theological stu- 
dents and ministers, but by many laymen. Congregationalists, not less 
than those for whom it was especially written, can read it with profit, and 
will find their views made clearer, and their convictions more firmly settled, 
by its thoughtful perusal. 


CROCKER & BREWSTER, of this city, have published in admirable style 
an Index to the Hebrew Lexicon of Gesenius,! as translated by Dr. Ed- 
ward Robinson, giving the English words which there occur as transla- 
tions, alphabetically, with their Hebrew and Chaldee equivalents following 
them ; and to this extent it will be available as an English-Hebrew Lexi- 
con. Professor Green, of Princeton, in his Introduction to this “ In- 
dex,” remarks, with truth, that Gesenius, although not faultless, remains 
the acknowledged leader in Hebrew lexicography, and there is no prospect 
of his being soon superseded ; and Dr. Robinson has the advantage over 
any rival translation in superior accuracy and precision, and in incorporat- 
ing the latest and most mature views of the author, as shown in his The- 
saurus. Mr. J. L. Potter, a recent graduate from the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, has supplied what was lacking in Robinson’s labors, —an 
English-Hebrew Index, which can be profitably used either with or inde- 
pendent of the lexicon of Gesenius. Students in Hebrew will of course 
make haste to purchase this valuable book. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, of Andover, has published in beautiful text, and 
on excellent paper, a guide to the reading of Hebrew,? for the use of 
beginners. This “Guide” is by Prof. W. H. Vibbert, and it is intended 
to meet the difficulties that the student finds in (1) the unaccustomed forms 
of the letters ; (2) the method of reading from right to left ; (3) the vowels 
above, below, and in the line, making virtually three lines to be carried in 
the eye at once; (4) the vocal and silent sh’vas,; (5) the doubtful vowels, 
etc. The author claims that his treatise will give to the student all that is 
needful to enable him to read the text of the Old Testament, keeping rigor- 
ously to the plan of stating all essentials clearly and precisely. It is not 
a Hebrew grammar, but simply a guide to the reading of the text of the 
Hebrew Bible ; and as such, we should think, from our cursory examina- 
tion, it must find a ready sale with all who study that sacred and venerable 


language. 


1 An English-Hebrew Lexicon: being a Complete Verbal Index to Gesenius’s 
Hebrew Lexicon, as translated by Prof. Edward Robinson. Prepared by Joseph 
Lewis Potter. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 8vo. pp. 204. $2.00. 

2 A Guide to Reading the Hebrew Text ; for the use of Beginners. By the Rev. 
W. H. Vibbert. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 8vo. pp. 67. 
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JOHNSTONE’s Commentary on the Epistle of James? is a carefully- 
written and scholarly book. The epistle of James has received less atten 
tion from the commentators than most other parts of the New Testament. 
It may have seemed to need less, since it contains less of doctrinal dis- 
cussion, and is eminently simple and idiomatic in its style. Still it has its 
difficulties, helps to the true solution of which are likely to be needed by 
many. 

For a critical exposition of the language and scope of this epistle, such 
as would meet the wants of students, brief annotations would of course 
have been better than so copious a work as this. Many who would like to 
give definitiveness to their views as to the meaning of the writer, will not 
find time to read illustrations so extended. For the benefit of such, how- 
ever, a new translation of the entire epistle is given at the outset, to which 
are appended critical notes on the Greek text. But it has been less for 
critical students than for the much larger number of readers who wish to 
gather the greatest practicable amount of Christian knowledge and sugges- 
tion from the forcible words of James, that these lectures have been pre- 
pared. “The author’s aim has been,” he says, “not to write a mere 
commentary on words, but to bring the apostle, with his human sympa- 
thies and divine inspiration, clearly and fully before the reader, as a friend 
and counsellor whose statements and appeals have weight and interest for 
us, as well as for the men of his own time.” He has well executed his 
design. The several lectures exhibit careful thought and sufficient learn- 
ing, and are rich in practical instruction unfolded directly from the text. 
Any intelligent Christian who shall each day, at his private devotions, read 
a chapter from this volume, till he has finished the whole, must find that 
he has been at once intellectually enlightened and spiritually refreshed. 
Mr. Johnstone’s style is vigorous and clear, and he writes with earnest- 
ness. If not remarkable for raciness or originality, he is never vapid. If 
read at all, he will be read with sustained interest. We wish him many 
readers, and commend the volume to pastors and biblical students. 


PATRICK DONAHOE, of this city, has published a book on extemporary 
preaching,? which we wish might be read and studied by all our clergymen. 
The author discusses the utility of the practice, its dangers, and its true 
idea, with an appreciation of the subject that is refreshing, and in a manner 
practical and thorough. He starts with the fundamental idea that extem- 
porary preaching is not the expedient of the slothful man to save himselr 
trouble ; is not, as is too generally understood, “ preaching without prepa- 
ration”; but that it merely pertains to the “form of words” a speaker will 
employ in presenting a subject already carefully prepared. Or, in other 


1 Lectures Exegetical and Practical on the Epistle of James ; with a new Trans- 
lation of the Epistle and Notes on the Greek Text. By Rev. Robert Johnstone, 
LL. B., Arbroath. New York: Anson D. F, Randolph & Co., 770 Broadway. 

2 The Spoken Word; or, the Art of Extemporary Preaching, its Utility, its Dan- 
ger, and its True Idea; with an Easy and Practical Method for its Attainment. 
By Rev. Thomas J. Potter. Boston: Patrick Donahoe, 12mo. pp. 287. $1.50. 
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words, extemporization regards only the words and not the matter of a 
discourse ; and an extemporary preacher is one who, having previously 
and carefully studied and arranged the substance of his sermon, trusts to. 
the inspiration of the moment to supply him with the spoken words in 
which to give expression to those ideas which are the fruit of patient, 
thoughtful, and earnest labor. Fenelon gives a definition of an extemporary 
preacher in these words: “A man who is well instructed, and who has a 
quiet facility of expressing himself; a man who has meditated deeply, in all 
their bearings, the principles of the subject which he is to treat; who has 
conceived that subject in his intellect, and arranged his arguments in the 
clearest manner; who has prepared a certain number of striking figures 
and of touching sentiments that may render it sensible, and bring it home 
to his hearers; who knows perfectly all that he ought to say, and the pre- 
cise place in which to say it, so that nothing remains at the moment of 
delivery but to find words in which to express himself.” The author of 
this book recognizes these points, and amplifies them in a lucid manner. 
He maintains that every good discourse will be the development of one 
leading idea, and this is possible only by thorough meditation ; that order 
and arrangement of ideas are absolutely necessary ; the sermon must have 
a definite “ plan,” and this “plan” must be clearly laid out and adhered ta. 
Following these general principles are chapters on different modes of pre- 
senting subjects so as to secure the attention of the audience; “how to 
conclude ” a discourse, the dangers of prolonging a sermon, characteris- 
tics of a proper pulpit style, etc. Without entering further into the merits 
of the book, we can most heartily commend it to all who have occasion to 
speak in public. Its principles are sound, its methods excellent, its instruc- 
tions, so far as we are able to see, sound and forcible. We esteem it asa 
work of great practical value, and one to be studied with profit. In past 
numbers of the “Quarterly” we have treated of the subject of extempo- 
rary preaching at some length, and we are glad to find a book in which it 
is so well presented. It is but just to say that this, and the other publica- 
tions of Mr. Donahoe noticed in these pages, are issued in very pleasing 
style, — print, paper, and binding being excellent. 


1 Everybody has heard of the Fulton-street Prayer-meeting, New York. 
For fifteen years it has been held every day except Sabbaths. A constant 
attendant has taken notes of these meetings, and two books have been pub- 
lished, giving reports, the first for one year, the second for five years. The 
same compiler now brings out a completed record for the whole period ; 
not in chronological items, but in twenty-one chapters, each with its sub- 
ject, as “ Influence upon the World,” “ Remarkable Conversions,”? “ Com- 
ing to the Light,” “ Power of Prayer,” “ Growth in Grace,” etc., each chapter 
illustrated by the incidents developed at the meetings. No believer in 
prayer can fail to be deeply interested in this wonderful record. The book 


1 Fifteen Years of Prayer in the Fulton-street Meeting. By S. Irenzeus Prime, 
Author of the “ Power of Prayer,” “Five Years of Prayer,” etc. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 1872, I2mo. pp. 345. $1.50. 
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bears some marks of hasty or careless editing ; for instance, on page 117 we 
find a “ young convert” making the very remarks that on page 73 are made 
by the “leader ” of the meeting ; the two reports are word for word the same. 
Again, on page 68 is an address of some length, which appears a second 
time on page 186. While describing so minutely the “man ” who originated 
the Fulton-street Prayer-meeting, why could not the editor have given us 
his name? It certainly would be interesting to know who started that grand 
series of meetings. 


1 That there is needless and deplorable ignorance concerning the great 
and yet simple truths of Christianity must be admitted. It is equally cer- 
tain that the masses in our churches will never read our elaborate works 
on theology. To furnish a book adapted to meet this need, and in such 
form as to secure a general reading, would be a rich blessing to the church 
and the world ; with this in view the work before us has been given to the 
public. It is clear, fair, brief, yet covering most points in our Christian 
scheme, and is worthy a place in every Christian family. 


HISTORICAL AND: BIOGRAPHICAL. 


A vERY valuable addition has been made to our books of reference, by the 
publication of an American edition of Cates and Woodward’s Encyclopedia 
of Dates.? It is a book of universal reference on chronology, and contains 
within the compass of its fifteen hundred closely-printed pages a brief epit- 
ome of those events which mark the rise, progress, decline, and fall of na- 
tions ; it not only records the leading events and incidents in the lives of 
public characters in all ages of the world, but gives brief entries of wars, 
battles, sieges, alliances, treaties of peace, geographical discoveries, the set- 
tlement of colonies and their subsequent fortunes ; in a word, of all such 
occurrences as are of general historic interest. The biographical records 
are of necessity brief, but they generally give the principal events of great 
men’s lives, chronologically arranged ; and where these men happened to 
be authors, we are supplied with a short list of their principal works. The 
following are specimens : — 

DICKENS, CHARLES, Novelist; 4. at Portsmouth, Feb. 1812— marries 
about 1837—visits America, 1841 — visits Italy, 1844— Editor of Daily 


1 Manual of the Christian Faith; or, Religious Truths generally believed by 
Evangelical Christians. Designed to facilitate the Instruction of the Young in 
Families, Sabbath Schools, etc. By Rev. Whitman Peck, A.M. Warren, Brough- 
ton & Wyman, 13 Bible House, New York ; 32 Washington Street, Boston. 1872. 
I2mo. pp. 247. 

2 Encyclopedia of Chronology: Historical and Biographical. Comprising the 
Dates of all the great Events of History, including Treaties, Alliances, Wars, Bat- 
tles, etc. ; Incidents in the Lives of Eminent Men and their Works, Scientific and 
Geographical Discoveries, Mechanical Inventions, and Social, Domestic, and 
Economical Improvements. By B. B. Woodward, B. A., late Librarian to the 
Queen; and W. L. R. Cates, Editor of “The Dictionary of General Biography.’? 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, 8vo. pp. 1496. $15.00. 
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News, 1st Jan. 1846—originates Household Words, 1850—resides at 
Gad’s-hill, near Rochester, from 1856— originates A// the Year Round, 
1859—-visits America, Nov. 1867—discontinues his public readings, 
March, 1870 — d. at Gad’s-hill, 9th June, 1870. Author: Sketches by Boz, 
1836 — Pickwick Papers, 1837 — Oliver Twist, 1838 — Nicholas Nickleby, 
1839 — Master Humphrey's Clock, 1840-1 — American Notes, 1842 — 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 1844 —Dombey and Son, 1847-8 — David Copperfield, 
1850— Child’s History of England, 1852 — Hard Times, 1854— Mystery 
of Edwin Drood, 1870. 


EDWARDS, JONATHAN, Theologian; 4. at Windsor, Connecticut, U. 
S., 5th October, 1703 — studies at Yale College, 1716—B. A., 1720 —M. 
A., 1723— tutor of Yale College, 1724— minister at Northampton, Mass., 
1727-50— President at Princeton College, 1757—d. there 22d March, 
1758 — Treatise concerning Religious Affections, 1740— Inquiry into the 
Freedom of the Will, 1754— Doctrine of Original Sin, 1758. 

Some of the articles, notably those on Ireland, the Irish Church, Rome, 
Germany, Paris, the Jews, Wellington, Napoleon, American War, Slavery, 
Calvin, Knox, Confederate States, etc., extend over a column or more; but 
in these cases, the information given, instead of being “massed” and “run 
in,” is broken up into several paragraphs, each carefully arranged in chrono- 
logical order. The same principle is followed up by distributing long arti- 
cles, where that is possible, under several heads, a process which greatly 
facilitates the work of reference. The treatment of subjects connected 
with English and European history is naturally more thorough than that 
pertaining to our own country, and we detect a leaning towards the South- 
ern Confederacy in reference to men and events connected with the 
Rebellion ; but the intelligent student or reader will easily make all neces- 
sary allowance, and we acquit the editors of any intentional unfairness, 
as we notice no real misstatement, only as favorable a view placed upon 
secession matters as is possible in the circumstances. 

It only remains to add that the book is characterized by the most scrupu- 
lous care in its minutest details. Thus, for instance, where there is any 
doubt as to dates of time and place, both accounts are given, with refer- 
ences at the foot to those writers on whose authority they respectively 
rest. This plan, it is obvious to all, is the only one which can furnish 
the student with the means of comparing and estimating the value of con- 
flicting statements ; and the names of the authorities there cited will serve 
to indicate the general trustworthiness of other statements, which are 
accompanied by no list of such authorities. Indeed, as the authors 
remark, “no list of authorities in general is given. It would have been 
almost impossible, and if possible, absurd, and in any event would seem 
pretentious. Such a list, when unaccompanied by complete references of 
all dates to the authorities severally responsible for them, is absolutely 
useless for the purpose of authentication.” 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard have shown very commendable enterprise and 
courage in placing this important work before the American public, and we 
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can assure our readers it is well worth the price at which it is issued. The 
simple fact that the “ London Times” and the “Saturday Review” bestow 
upon it the highest praise, is sufficient evidence that the book is one of 
extraordinary merit. 


“FATHER” Fitton, of East Boston, has contributed to American 
Catholic literature an interesting and valuable volume of sketches of the 
establishment of the Roman Catholic Church in New England.1 These 
sketches, which we presume to be correct in their historical statements, 
and which in their statistical character are interesting and useful to intelli- 
gent persons of all denominations, are introduced by a running history ot 
the discovery and exploration of America, and of the missionary labors ot 
the early Jesuits on these shores. The author’s argument to prove Catholi- 
cism in accordance with our popular institutions, does not strike us as 
forcible ; it is a good specimen of special pleading, .but fails to show that 
the church recognizes the principle that governments should exist by the 
consent of the governed, while the fact that the church claims temporal as 
well as spiritual power and authority is only too plainly manifest. Father 
Fitton has gleaned many interesting facts relative to the self-denying labors 
of the early Jesuits in this country, but some of his statements in regard 
to the Pilgrim Fathers, whom he calls “men of iron will, tyrannical and 
self-righteous,” are to be taken cum grano salis. 


THE friends of the late Rev. John Milton Holmes, of Jersey City, will 
welcome a volume of Sermons? from his pen, supplemented with commem- 
orative sermons by Rev. G. B. Willcox and Rev. George B. Bacon. The 
volume is a fitting memorial of a devoted and a much-beloved pastor, who 
departed this life for a better in the bloom of manhood, and with a brilliant 
prospect of usefulness in the Master’s vineyard. Mr. Holmes “was a 
Sympathetic and successful pastor ; but most of all, he was a genuine and 
largely-gifted Christian man,” and this comprehensive estimate by his 
friend, Mr. Bacon, all his acquaintances will most cordially indorse. A 
fine photographic likeness adorns the volume. 


POETIC. 

WATER is not necessarily deep because we cannot see the bottom; it 
may be muddy. Poetry is not necessarily great because we cannot under- 
stand it; it may be weak. Now we will not deny that Robert Browning 
is a great poet, for there are those who are sure that they can translate 
him into decently intelligible English, and when translated find him truly 
delightful, deep, thoughtful, and “suggestive,”—a word which is made to 
do valiant service, for, like Cornwallis’s titular address to Washington, “it 


1Sketches of the Establishment of the Church in New England. By Rev. 
James Fitton. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 12mo. pp. 346. $1.50. 

2 A Faithful Ministry. Sermons by John Milton Holmes, for eight years pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, Jersey City, N. J. New Haven: C, C. Chat- 
field & Co. 12mo. pp. 363. $1.50. 
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may méan everything, anything, or nothing!” But there are others who 
may be equally good judges, who say that Browning’s ideas have too much 
clothing for their bodies ; that the hard toil of the reader is but poorly 
requited; that there is too much hunting and too little game. We may be 
at fault; we may be unable to appreciate true poetry; we are willing to 
rest under the imputation; but, with some pleasing exceptions, we do not 
understand Browning; we do not read him with pleasure or profit; we 
do not find great ideas well expressed, and the ideas we do find are so 
wrapped up in the swaddling-clothes of a profuse verbiage, that we do not 
enjoy them. We can find better thoughts with less labor. To those who 
like unintelligible sentences, involved construction, enigmatical paragraphs, 
suggestive of something great, and realizing, too often, only the opposite, 
‘“‘ Fifine at the Fair”! possesses charms in abundance. The readers of 
Browning, or, perhaps more correctly, his admirers, are of two classes: 
one reads, studies, and (let us charitably suppose) enjoys; the other takes 
it for granted that the poetry is admirable, simply because they do not 
understand it. He has written some noble things; but as a whole, his 
poetry is outside the scope of our easy comprehension, and we leave him 
for those who like him, and who will despise us because we do not. 


FRANCIS DANIEL PASTORIUS was a well-educated German, who, in com- 
pany with a small number of German Friends, emigrated to America in 
1683, and settled upon the Frankfort Company’s tract of land between 
the Schuylkill and the Delaware Rivers, and near to the then new city of 
Philadelphia. He soon became one of the ablest and most zealous mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and was the recognized head and lawgiver 
of the settlement. In 1688 he drew up a memorial against slavery, which 
was adopted by the Germantown Friends, and sent to the Monthly and to 
the Yearly meeting at Philadelphia, and which is noteworthy as the first 
protest made by a religious body against the “ peculiar institution.” The 
original document was discovered in 1844, by’an antiquarian, Nathan Kite, 
and published in “The Friend” (Vol. XVIII, No. 16). Pastorius was on © 
intimate terms with the leading men of his time in the Province; his man- 
agemerit of the Germantown settlement was wise and prosperous; and he 
occupied his leisure hours in varied literary labors, in which his remarkable 
linguistic knowledge was well displayed. One of his works was written 
in seven languages ! 

The Quaker poet, Mr. Whittier, has made this Pastorius the subject of a 
poem,? which comes to us just as we goto press. The story is pleasantly, 
poetically told, and in it we have a truthful study of the life and times of 
the Pennsylvania colonist. There is but little incident, and consequently 
the poem lacks an important element of popularity, and may suffer in con- 


1 Fifine at the Fair,and other Poems. By Robert Browning. Boston: James R. 


Osgood & Co. 16mo. pp. 200. $2.00. 
2 The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, and other Poems, By John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Boston: James R, Osgood & Co. 16mo. pp.129. $1.50. 
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trast with “ Snow Bound,” or “ Tent on the Beach.” As the poet himself 
says, “The colors of my sketch are all very sober, toned down to the quiet 
and dreamy atmosphere through which its subject is visible.” But as a 
charming description of Quaker life, abounding in beautiful thoughts, and 
redolent of field, forest, and flower, of home-life, and unaffected piety, 
and permeated with the gentle spirit of love to God and love to man, this 
“ Pennsylvania Pilgrim ” cannot but add another leaf to the poet’s garland. 
In other poems he has portrayed early New-England life. In this he tells 
us of the Quaker Pilgrims, and we welcome his song. The second part of 
the book comprises a dozen of Mr. Whittier’s minor poems, all of which, 
we think, have already appeared in print. The volume, as a whole, bears 
the impress of its master-mind ; it contains many sweet and precious utter- 
ances, it has sufficient merits of its own to secure for it the seal of public 
approbation ; but we feel that it is not in the poet’s highest style, nor in his 
truest inspiration. He has written so well before this, that we are not 
content with anything less enchanting. 


PETER BAYNE! is well known to the reading public as a writer of no ordi- 
nary ability. His “ Days of Jezebel,” in an “ Historical Drama,” is a poem 
which will be read with interest alike for its poetical, biblically historical, 
and dramatical merits. We have seen few delineations of character more 
nicely drawn than the author has given of this idolatrotis, shrewd, fearless, 
murderous queen. Indeed, every action is well represented, and little is 
left to the imagination of the reader to fill up the picture. The book must 
have, as it well deserves, an extensive sale. The publishers, as usual for 
them, have given this work a very fitting attire. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE Roman Catholic view of our common-school system is frankly and 
ably presented in a handsome volume? from the press of Patrick Donahoe, 
of this city. As we dissent radically from the author’s premises, so do we 
reject his conclusions ; but we accord to him an honesty of purpose, and 
a candid statement of the argument from his position, The subject is one 
that should be discussed dispassionately and thoroughly, for it involves 
the fundamentals of our civil and religious systems, and on its ultimate 
decision will largely depend the weal or woe of our country. The leading 
idea laid down and developed by Mr. Miiller, is, that the church is the true 
educator, and that any and all systems of education resting upon other 
foundation are evil and only evil. Protestants and Catholics differ so 
essentially in their theories and practices in educational matters, that it is 


1The Days of Jezebel, an Historical Drama. By Peter Bayne, Author of the 
Christian Life, Essays in Biography and Criticism, etc. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln, 59 Washington Street. New York: Sheldon & Co, 1872. pp. 240, 
$1.50. 

2Public School Education, By Michael Miiller,c. ss, R. Boston: Patrick 
Donahoe, 12mo, pp. 415. $1.50. 
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wellnigh impossible to find a common standing-ground from which to start 
a discussion. The former hold to a general system, open to all, supported 
by taxation, and free from all denominational influences, under the control 
of the civil government, and inseparably connected with it; while the latter 
rest the whole subject with the church, and recognize no schools or insti- 
tutions of learning save those that are originated, supported, and con- 
trolled by the church ; the church and priest, not the parent and pupil, are 
to decide, not only what is to be studied, but the methods to be pursued, 
and this in order that “like people, like priest,” may be the grand result. 
In opening his discussion, Mr. Miiller draws a graphic but truthful picture 
of the low state of public morals, of the dishonesty and corruptions that 
are gnawing at the vitals of the nation; but when he says that all this is 
mainly due to “ that wrong system of education introduced into this coun- 
try about fifty years ago,” he takes a position which we believe to be 
utterly untenable. He defines true education to be, in the words of Plato, 
“the giving to the body and soul all the perfection of which they are 
capable” ; and this is well; but when he claims that all this is within the 
proper scope of that general instruction which we maintain is the right and 
privilege of our children under our form of government, he claims too 
much. To inculcate sound morals may be the duty of our government 
through its school system, but not to teach technical religious doctrine. 
It is true that religion forms the spirit and essence of all true educa- 
tion, and that the Bible is our code of morals; but our Protestant idea 
is, that the civil government has not, as one of its functions, to teach 
religion, but that this is the duty of parents and the churches. And 
here is a radical difference of theory, which no discussion can set 
aside or obviate. © The Roman Catholic system subordinates the civil 
to the ecclesiastical rule; the church is first, is the supreme authority, 
and the “state” has no rights save those delegated by the church ; and 
thus, at the very outset, we meet with a difficulty that effectually 
debars any harmonious action on the subject between Protestant and 
Catholic. With us, church and state are separate; with the Catholic, 
there is no “state” independent of the church. Mr. Miiller claims that 
the Catholic church is “the generous, fostering mother of education” ; 
“was the first to establish common schools for the free education of the 
people,” and that the “church has always fought for the liberty to 
educate her children, not only in the necessary branches of science, but 
also, and above all, to teach them at the same time their religious duties 
towards God and their fellow-men.” These assertions are correct, or not, 
according to what we believe “ free education” to be. With Mr. Miiller 
and the Catholic church, it is an education directed by the church, and in 
the interest of the church, and in which the inclination or desire of the 
learner is ignored. This is a “ freedom” of which we, as Protestants, are 
in blessed ignorance! And the history of Catholic countries illustrates so 
plainly the principle involved, that argument is unnecessary. It is true 
that the world is indebted largely to that Church for the preservation of 
literature through the Dark Ages ; but it was a “ preservation ” in monas- 
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teries and convents, while the people were in gross ignorance ; and it is 
noteworthy that Catholic writers always insist that what the educated 
world calls the “ Dark Ages” were “ages” distinguished by learning 
and intelligence. True, the Catholic church does foster education, but it 
is only in the line of a marked self-defence and preservation, and not in 
the interest of the people at large. Else, why is it that the people of 
Catholic countries are so universally ignorant? Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Mexico, etc., are striking commentaries on the “free education” claimed 
for the church. Our author makes a plausible but unfair (not intention- 
al) presentation of our early colonial schools ; unfair, because he fails to 
recognize the peculiar situation of the early settlers, or the all-important 
fact that these schools, which he calls “religious denominational,” were 
supported by taxation, the same as the government itself. As at that time 
there was but one “denomination,” it was natural that whatever there 
was of religious instruction should be in that line ; but as the colony grew, 
and new elements entered into society, it was found that a school system 
based upon a just taxation, and having for its object the general education 
of the people, and the consequent preservation of free, civil, and religious 
institutions, must be divested of direct religious instruction ; and we are 
now endeavoring to solve the difficult problem how to impart sound morals 
as an integral part of education, and not trench upon denominational prej- 
udices ; how to secularize our schools without making them godless ; how 
to allow freedom of conscience to parents and pupils, and yet preserve our 
system as a nursery of good citizenship. The problem is difficult, but not 
impossible of solution. But then our author urges and assumes that there 
has been, and is, a settled purpose, a deep-laid scheme, to spread an 
irreligious education among the people ; that secret societies exist for this 
purpose ; that our public schools, as now conducted, are for the specific 
purpose of “bringing about a generation without belief in God and im- 
mortality, free from all regard for the invisible ; a generation that looks upon 
this life as their only life, this earth as their only home, and the promotion 
of their earthly interests and enjoyments as their only end; a generation 
that looks upon religion, marriage, or private property as the greatest 
enemies to worldly happiness, a generation that substitutes service of this 
world for religion, a community of goods for private property, a community 
of wives for private family ; in other wovds, a generation that substitutes 
the devil for God, hell for heaven, sin and vice for virtue and holiness. of 
life’ When he makes these and similar charges, and sums up the whole 
as a “diabolical scheme,” he presumes too much upon the ignorance and 
credulity of his readers, and allows his anxiety for the prosperity of his 
church to warp his judgment and blind his perceptions. Mr. Miiller next 
directs his batteries against the co-education of the sexes, and draws a 
fearful picture of the vice and immorality caused, as he assumes, by our 
school system. The facts may be as he states them, but that our “system ” 
is the grand producing cause, or that his parochial or church system will 
remedy the evil, are, at least, matters for argument. The undercurrent of 
his argument is, that our system is an usurpation of individual rights by the 
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state; that the state is incompetent to educate, and that the only true 
method is that of denominational schools; and he says, that “it is 
especially the Catholics that do and must insist upon having separate 
schools ; for [note the words] it is the Catholics that have done all in their 
power to establish and maintain the republican form of government, and 
it is through the influence of Catholicity alone that our republic can be 
maintained and increased in power and glory!” There is not an evil in 
society that he does not trace directly to our school system. He regards it 
as the fostering mother of all vices ; a “seminary of infidelity,” a ‘“hot- 
bed of immorality,” and, as a crowning fact, he asserts that “ Puritans and 
Freemasons uphold it simply to possess the means of controlling political 
and moral opinions.” 

We have not space to extend these comments, and havé indicated only a 
few of the leading features of the book. We cordially acquiesce in much 
that it contains; its argument for a religious education is well put, its 
criticisms of the scepticisms and vices of the present day are sharp, and, in 
the main, sound; but it is too late in the history of the world to attempt 
to show that the Roman Catholic church favors the education of the 
masses, or is the bulwark of civil and religious liberty. We hope Prot- 
estants will read the book and acquaint themselves with the principles and 
tactics of the Catholic church on this great question. Too many of our 
speakers and writers discuss it without a clear knowledge of the real 
issues ; the time has come when the very existence of our school system 
is at stake, and it becomes us to know where we stand and why, to be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in us ; for the Catholics, as in the 
book under notice, can present an argument so plausible that it may 
deceive “even the very elect.” 


SACRED WORSHIP. 


WE have examined with unalloyed pleasure “The Church Hymn Book, 
with Tunes,” 1 by Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, p.p. It has most thoroughly 
satisfied us in its hymns, its tunes, and its arrangement, while in its typo- 
graphical appearance it is superior to any similar book yet published. 
We confess that we began our examination with misgivings ; we looked at 
our long row of church hymn and tune books, each with excellences and 
each with defects, all fairly good and none really satisfactory ; felt that in 
all probability another practical failure was to be added to the list, and 
wondered at the temerity of Dr. Hatfield in entering a field where so many 
masters in music and poetry had but partially succeeded, either in fulfilling 
their own expectations, or in meeting that horrible condition of things that 
is a common staple in prefaces and advertisements, — “a felt want.” 

In this mood we began our examination; and now that we have 
acquainted ourselves with the book in all its details, and have brought to 


1 The Church Hymn Book, with Tunes, for the Worship of God. New York 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. pp. 585. $2.00 (with tunes). $1.50 (without 
tunes). 
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bear upon it the results of some experience and observation, we are ready 
to give it our unqualified commendation as in all respects the best book 
of the kind we have ever seen ; and this for several reasons, a few of which 
we will mention. 

Dr. Hatfield has wisely discarded the idea somewhat prevalent, that our 
books contain too many hymns, and he has given as many (1464) as the 
reasonable size of a book will allow. The range of hymnology is now so 
large, the wants of the church, both in the aggregate and individually, are 
so numerous and varied, the tastes of preachers and hearers so exacting, 
and the demands of time and place so peculiar, that a small collection of 
hymns is insufficient, unsatisfactory, and often the source of great annoy- 
ance. Recognizing these points, Dr. Hatfield has wisely gathered from 
the great harvest-field of spiritual songs a collection that is remarkable 
for its richness, fulness, and adaptation for every reasonable want. The 
purity of the original text has also been preserved, which means that the 
editor has dealt honestly with his authors, and “even in cases where the 
phraseology might possibly be improved, it has been thought best to over- 
come slight variations from the laws of good taste, in deference to the au- 
thor’s peculiar idioms and shades of thought.” Great care has evidently 
been taken to determine both the authorship and date of each hymn, and 
with a degree of success that is very gratifying ; and as the names and dates 
are appended to the hymns, the laudable curiosity of the singer or reader 
is gratified at a glance. 

The arrangement of the hymns is both simple and excellent, and the 
compact table of contents. gives to the preacher an easy guide to his 
selections. Thus we have hymns of /uvocation, Adoration, Revelation, 
Salvation, Reconciliation, Commemoration, Aspiration, Tribulation, Self- 
Examination, Church Relations, Special Occasions, Close of Probation, 
Glorification, and Doxologies. Under these general heads are subdivis- 
ions, which greatly aid in that perplexing ministerial work of “ picking out 
the hymns.” 

The musical department of the book was wisely intrusted to Mr. 
Samuel P. Warren, the organist and musical director of Grace Church, in 
the city of New York, and consequently is unexceptionable. In number, 
variety, availability, and general excellence, the tunes seem to us far in 
advance of those in any other book now in use. Familiar tunes are re- 
tained, and those which are new are taken from the best sources, and 
adapted to genuine congregational singing. There are four hundred and 
thirty-one hymn tunes, and twenty-three chants. “Every page of hymns 
has its music symmetrically arranged. At every opening of the book, 
where the classification admits of it, the tunes are the same metre, and 
generally one of them is of a familiar character. Ordinarily, therefore, 
each hymn on the two facing pages may be sung to either of the two tunes ; 
and each of the tunes is adapted to four, five, or six hymns. . . . The har- 
monies have been chosen and arranged with a view to simplicity, as well 
of grandeur and effect in congregational worship. For the same reason, 
solo and duet passages have, for the most part, been avoided, and the 
harmonies filled up.” 
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The indexes are zood. First, is an Judex of Subjects, full, systematic, 
and satisfactory ; next follows an Judex of Scripture Texts, arranged in 
the order of the books of the Bible ; then we have an Alphabetical Index 
of Tunes, remarkable for the thoroughness with which authors, sources, 
and dates have been sought out ; in this respect, it is the best index we 
have ever seen ; ¢. 

NAME. METRE. AUTHOR, OR SOURCE. PAGE. 

William Wheall. “ Wilkins’s Psalm- 
Bedford. C. M. ody,” 1678. Har. William Henry 
Monk, 1861. 121 

Samuel Webbe, 1740-1824. “Tan- 

tum Ergo,” from “ Short Masses.” 


Benediction. 8 & 7s., 6 lines. Arr. William H. Monk, Hymns 


A. & M., 1861. 114 
. Earl of Mornington, 1760. Arr. 
M > ae ME ? 
ee Lowell Mason, 1822. 89 
Ward. L. M. Scotch Melody. Arr. Lowell Ma- 
son, 1830. 210; 384 


Following this is an /ndex of Chants; then comes a “ Metrical Index 
of Tunes” ; then an “Index of Authors of Hymns,” which, in addition to 
the reference to the hymns, gives dates of birth and death, thus : — 

Adams, Mrs. Sarah Howes (1805-1849), 911. 

Baxter, Rev. Richard (1615-1691), 830. 

Next, we have an “ Index of Authors of Tunes and Chants,” on the same 
plan, and then an “ Index to Hymns,” closing with an “Index to Selec- 
tions for Chanting.” We are thus particular in noting these good points, 
for many a good book is next to useless by lack of decent indexes. The 
editor, publishers, and the public are to be congratulated, and we have no 
hesitation in recommending “The Church Hymn Book” most cordially 
and unreservedly. 

BRIEF NOTICES. 


THE Congregational Church in Sanbornton, N. H., observed its cen- 
tennial anniversary November 12th and 13th, 1871, and.the pastor, Rev. 
Moses T. Runnels, has gathered the sermons and proceedings into a 
compact volume, incorporating into it much valuable historical and 
biographical matter. The book has, of course, an especial local value ; but 
there are many persons scattered through the country who can trace their 
ancestry to old Sanbornton, and to whom these records will be very inter- 
esting. We are always glad to see such publications, and we never fail to 
find something of value in their pages. —— The British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association has issued in very cheap style Priestley’s “Corruptions 
of Christianity,” with an appendix containing extracts from his writings in 
evidence that the apostolic and primitive church was Unitarian. These 
extracts are more curious than convincing, and their republication will not, 
in our view, prove any more effective against Trinitarianism than did their 
first appearance. 
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THE following interesting notice of a curious and rare work has been 
sent-us by Edward Buck, Esq., author of “ Ecclesiastical Law in Massa- 
chusetts.” 

CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. — Biblical students will be attracted by a 
work in the Boston Athenzum, written by Mr. George Smith, Librarian 
of Cuneiform Inscriptions at the British Museum. He has collected 
from the cylinders, inscriptions, and proclamations relating to Assarban- 
ipal all that is extant of that famous king of Assyria, styled “the Great 
King Asnapper” in the Book of Ezra, ch. 4 and Io. 

Assarbanipal reigned from 668 to 627 B. C., but he is often confused 
with Sardanapalus, his successor, who died 606 B. C., after a reign of 
twenty years. In warlike deeds he followed his father, Esarhaddon, and 
his grandfather, Sennacherib, fighting very much the same enemies. He 
is credited with a siege of Tyre, five expeditions against Elam, the over- 
running of Karbat and Minnie, countries east of Assyria, the overthrow of 
Psammetichus I, king of Egypt. The main object of his wars, like that of 
his ancestors, was to plunder temples and bring troops of captives to Nin- 
eveh. On one occasion he had four kings to draw his chariot. Samaria 
was filled, as Ezra describes, with his captives from Elam; those from 
Karbat and Minnie he transported to Egypt. His civil works are the res- 
toration of palaces, temples, and walls in Nineveh, built by his grandfather. 
In building and war he has constant reference to his gods, Assar, Bel, Sin, 
Vul, Shamas, Nebo, Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, Ninip, Nergal, 
and Nusku. 

Mr. Smith has made his translation of the cuneiform text, under the su- 
pervision of Sir H. Rawlinson. A chronological essay follows, written by 
Mr. J. W. Bosanquet, F. R. S. A.. which attempts, with great skill, to fix 
important dates in Syrian and Hebrew history; to clear up doubtful 
points in the Books of Ezra, Daniel, and Chronicles, that heretofore puz- 
zled scholars. 

Here is a specimen of some of Mr. B.’s results: — Esarhaddon came 
to the throne B. C. 680. Sennacherib reigned from 705 to 681. Hezekiah 
reigned from 702 to 674, January 11, 689 B. C., about 10 o’clock, A. M., 
in the time of the annular solar eclipse, corresponding to the decline in 
Hezekiah’s sun-dial, according to Dr. Hinds, the Greenwich astronomer. 

Uzziah died, the date of Isaiah’s vision, 734. Sargon died, Isaiah, 14 
ch. v. 28, 705. The death of Ahabia is fixed at 872, leaving Jezebel a wid- 
ow, who died some twelve years afterward, aged 60 to 70. Jehu and Hazael 
began to reign 860. Pul, king of Assyria, invaded Chaldea, 760 (see 2 
Kings, ch. 15, v. 19). All these results are obtained by giving full force 
to the best authorities. 

A valuable service would be rendered by a reprint of the English ver- 
sion of the life of Assarbanipal, and the essay of Mr. Bosanquet. 
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CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY RECORD, 1872. 


OHURCHES FORMED. 
ae MILLS, Dak. Ter., June, 9 mem- 


BLACK RIVER, O., July 23, 9 members. 
BRAINARD, Minn., Aug. 13, 18 members. 
CARL, Io., Jul 10,6 members, 

CARSON OIT » Mich., June 29. 

CEDAR COUNTY, Neb., 10 members. 

wes a O., Aug. 6, 3d Church, 7 mem- 


periorr, Minn., Aug. 12, 10 members, 
OVER, Kan. , July 11, 20 members. 

ELM GROVE, Mich., June 12, 11 members, 

ERIE, Dak. Ter., June 80, 9 members. 

GLYNDON, Minn., Aug. 11, 21 members. 

GOMER, Io., Welsh, July 21, 20 members. 

CRtnDy CENTRE, Io., May 28, 22 mem- 


ber 
HARVARD, Neb., July 14, 8 members. 
HIGH PRAIRIE, Kan. 
HUNTINGTON, West Virginia. 
HYDE PARK, IIl., 47th 8t., June 19, 
IMLAY CITY, Mich., Sept. 3. 
IRONTON, O., 40 members. 
JAMESTOWN, Ind., June 10, 9 members. 
LANGMONT, Col., July 22, 20 members. 
LEE AVENUE, formerly inemened Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 2 
MARILLA, Mich., June tg 
MORRIS, Til., East Wauponsee, July 9, 10 


members. 
MOKELUMNE STATION, Cal., June 25, 


8 members. 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS, Mass., July 9, 
29 members. 
OSBORNE CITY, Kan., Aug. 4, 26 members, 
PARSONS, Kan. 
PEACE, Kan., Au 
POTTERVILLE, 


bers. 
RICHMOND (Ridgeway Station), Mich., 
June 27, 10 members. 
RIO, Ill., July 2, 12 members. 
RUSSELL, Kan., Aug. 11, 9 members. 
SARATOGA, Cal., June 2, 10 members, 
SEDG WICK CITY, Kan. 
SHEBOYGAN, Mich., July 28, 20 members. 
8IO sec FALLS, Dak. Ter.; July 28, 12 mem- 


er 
SOLOMON FORKS, Kan., Aug. 2, 
STANDISH, Mich., 18 members. 
SUTTON, Neb., April 26, 8 members. 
WES t MEDFORD, Mass., June 12, 25 mem- 


bers. 
WHEATLAND FURNACE, Penn., Aug. 11, 
52 members. 


- 11, 10 members, 
ich., June 21, 7 mem- 


MINISTERS ORDAINED. 


AYERS, WALTER H., to the work of the 
Ministry, in Winooski, Vt., July 16. Ser- 
mon by Kev. John H. Worcester, D. D., 
of Burlington. 

BAIRD, JOHN W., to the work of the Min- 
istry, in Waukesha, Wis. -» May 22. 

BOLSTER, WILLIAM H., over the Ch, in 
Wiscasset, Me., June 12. Sermon db 
pee Joho B, “Wheelwright, of Sout: 
Paris. 


CHAPIN, JOHN M., over the Ist Oh. in 
West Springfield, Mass., June 19. Ser- 
mon by Rev. T.E. Vermilye, D. D., of 
New York City. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. Robert G. Vermilye, D. D., of Hart- 
ford Seminary, Ct, 

DINGWELL, JAMES, over the Ch. in Ash- 
eld, Mass., Aug. 28. Sermon by Rev. 
Glarke Seelye, of Amherst College. 

Ordaining g prayer by Rev. David Peck, of 
Sunderla' 

DODGE, GEORGE 8., over the Ch. in 
Hebron, Ct., Aug. 16. Sermon by Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, of Hannibal, Mo. Or- 
daining prayer by Rev. John "Avery, of 
Exeter. 

ELDERKIN, JOHN, to the work of the 
Ministry, in Salem, Ct., June 25. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Orlo D. Hine, of Lebanon. 

FOSTER, RICHARD B., over ‘the Ch. in Os- 
borne City, Kan., Ang. 4. Sermon by 
Rev. Sylvester D. Storrs, of Quindaro. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Ozro A. 
Thomas, of Albany. 

GROSVE NOR, E. A., to the work of the 
Ministry, in Newbury: ort, Mass. July 30, 
tp y ogg 9% Constant: nople, Turkey. 

HUBBARD, D. B., over the Ch. in Stafford- 
ville, Ct., Aug. 1. Sermon by Rey. Juhn 

P. Ha awley. of South Coventry. 

HUNTINGT , to the work of the 
Ministry, ‘in 2 Portian’, Or., June 23, 

JEROME, THEOD ORE'C., over the x osliio 
Ch. in New Bedford,’ Mass., July 
Sermon by Rev. Mortimer Blake, p. D., a 
of Taunton. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 

Alonzo H. Quint, D. D., of New Bedford. 

MAILE, JOHN L., over the Ch. in She- 
boygan, Mich., July 28. Sermon by Rev. 
Curtis C. Baldwin, of Benzonia. Ordain- 
ing prayer by Rev. Orange H. Spoor, of 
Vermontville. 

MARSH, GEORGE D., to the work of the 
Ministry, in Grinnell, Io., July 7. Ser- 
mon by Rev. George F. Magoun, D. D., of 
Iowa College. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
William W. Woodworth, of Grinnell. 

PERKINS, HENRY M., over the Ch. in 
Tremont and Mt. Desert, Me., Aug. 
14. Sermon by Rev. T. E. Vermilye, pb. 
D., of New York City. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Stephen “hurston, D. D., of 
ay ort. 

PER . B., to the work of the Ministry, 
oy Grete, Neb., July 11. Sermon by Rev. 
Orville W. Merrill, of Lincoln. 

PIERCE, GEORGE ce +» to the work of the 
Ministry, in Portland, Me., Aug. 28. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Solomon P. Fay, of Bangor. 
Ordaining prayer Rev. Moseley H. 
Williams, of Portland. 

PIERCE, WEBSTER K., to the work of the 
Ministry, in Machias, Me., June 12. Ser- 
mon by Rev. William Carruthers, of 
Calais. ——— prayer by Rev. Uriah 
Balkam, D. D., of Lewiston. 

SAFFORD, ALBERT W., to the work of 
the Ministry, in Cuwker City, Kan., Aug. 

Sermon by Rev. M. Officer. Ordain- 
ing prayer by Rev. Sylvester D. Storrs, 
of Quindaro. 
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SCOTT, DARIUS M., to the work of the 
Ministry, in Park Ridge, Ill. Sermon by 
Rey. ——- Johnson. 

SMITH, EZRA N., to the work of the Min- 
istry, in Solon, Me., June 12. Sermon by 
Rev. William M, Barbour, D. D., of Ban- 
gor Seminary. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. Benjamin Tappan, of Norridge- 


wock, 

SNELSON, FLOYD, over the Ch. in Ander- 
sonville, Ga., May 3. Sermon by Rev. 
C. W. Francis, of Atlanta, 

SPENCE, A. K., to the work of the Ministry, 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., July 29.- Sermon 
by Rev. Joseph Estabrook, of Ypsilanti. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Henry L. 
Hubbell, of Ann Arbor, 

STAFFORD, R. 8., to the work of the Min- 
istry, in Amity, Mo., May 31. 

STEWART J. D., to the work of the Minis- 
try, in Sinclairville, N. Y., June 12. Ser- 
mon by Rey. Edward Anderson, of 
Jamestown. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
8. T. Anderson, D. D. 

TABOR, R. L., over the Ch. in West Hart- 
land, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Thomas N, 
Miles, of Winsted. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Nelson Scott, of East Granville, 


ass. 

WALLACE, R. W., over the Ch. in London, 
Ont., May ,26. Sermon by Rev. Henry 
Wilkes, D. D., of Montreal. 


MINISTERS INSTALLED. 


CHAPMAN, Rev. JACOB, over the Ch. in 
Kingston, N. H., June 7. Sermon by 
Rev. Charles Tenney, of Chester. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Calvin Terry, of 
Haverhill, Mass, 

DALY, Rev. JAMES, over the Church in 
Painesville, Ohio, June 18. Sermon b 
Rev. E. B. Fairfield, D. D., of Mansfield. 
Installing Prayer by ‘Rev. Carlos Smith, 
of Akron. 

FERRIS, Rev. LEONARD Z., over the Ch. 
in Gorham, Me., June 18. Sermon by 
Rev. Charles Smith, of Andover, Mass. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Moseley H. 
Wiliams, of Portland. 

FISHER, Rev. GEORGE W.., over the Ch. 
in Peacedale, R.1., July 24. Sermon by 
Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., of Yale College, 
Ct. Installing Prayer by Rev. Nathan 
W. Williams, of Providence, 

HARRAH, Rev. CHARLES C., over the Ch. 
in Brookfield, Mo., June 20. Sermon by 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, of Hannibal. 

HILL, Rev. EDWIN §., over the Ch. in At- 
lantic, Io., June 20. Sermon by Rev, 
John Todd, of Tabor. 

HYDE, Rev. HENRY F., over the Ch. in 
Rockville, Ct., July 5. Sermon by Kev, 
Samuel E. Herrick, of Boston, Mass. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Amos 8. 
Chesebrough, of Vernon. 

KEELER, Rev. SENECA M., over the Ch. 
in West Newbury, Mass., June 13. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Pliny 8. Boyd, of Ames- 


bury. 

LEE, Rev. SAMUEL H., over the Ist Ch. in 
Cleveland, O., June 6, Sermon by Rev. 
E. B. Fairfield, D. D., of Mansfield. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Samuel Wol- 
cott, D. D., of Cleveland. 
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MARSHALL, Rev. HENRY G., over the 
Ch. in Charlemont, Mass., Sept. 4. Ser- 
mon by Rev. David Peck, of Sunderland. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Robert Craw- 
ford, D. D., of Deerfield. 

McCALL, Rev. SAMUEL, over the Ch. in 
East Haddam, Ct., June 5. Sermon by 
Rev. James A. Gallup, of Madison. 

McLEAN, Rev. JOHN K., over the Ist Ch. 
in Oakland, Cal., June 18. Sermon by 
Rev. Andrew L. Stone, D. D., of San 
Francisco. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
William C, Pond, of Ban Francisco. 

MERRY, Rev. THOMAS T., over the Ch. in 
Machias, Me., July 25. Sermon by Rev. 
George W. Field, D. D., of Bangor. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Edward R. Os- 

ood, of East Machias. 

MORLEY. Rev. JOHN H., over the Ch. in 
Sioux City, Io., May 28. Sermon by 
Rev. Joel 8. Bingham, D. D., of Dubuque. 

PERKINS, Rev. EDGAR, over the Oh. in 
Copenhagen, N. Y., Aug.7. Sermon by 
Rey. Stephen 8. N. Greeley, of Oswego. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Alexander B. 
Dilley, of Rodman. 

PERRIN, Rev. LAVALETTE, D. D., over 
the Church in Wolcottville, Ct., July 81. 
Sermon by Rey. Daniel March, p. D., of 
Philadelphia, Penn. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Joseph Eldridge, D. D., of Nor- 


folk. 

PIERSON, Rev. WILLIAM H., over the 
Winter Hill Church, Somerville, Mass., 
Aug. 29. Sermon by Kev. Albert H. 
Plumb, of Boston Highlands. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. James B. Miles, of Bos- 


ton. 

PRINCE, Rev. NEWELL A., over the Ch. 
in Cornwall, Ct. 

ROSBORO, Rev. 8S. R., over the Church in 
Woodland, Cal., May 21. Sermon by 
Rev. Andrew L. Stone, D. p., of San 
Francisco. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Israel E. Dwinell, D. D., of Sacramento. 

SHIRLEY, Rev. ARTHUR, over the Ch. in 
Conway, Mass., July 3. Sermon by Rey. 
John J. Carruthers, D. D., of Portland, 


Me. 

TOWLE, Rev. J. A., over the Ch. in North- 
field, Minn., June 26. Sermon by Rev, 
James W. Strong, D. D., of Carleton Col- 
lege. Installing Prayer by Rev. Abel K. 
Packard, of Anoka. 

WATSON, Kev. ALBERT, over the Ch. in 
Albany, Vt., Aug. 22. Sermon by Rev. 
Azel W. Wild, of Greensboro. Install- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Azro A. Smith, of 


Irasburg. 

WILSON, Rev. EDWIN P., over the Ch. in 
Watertown, Mass., July 5. Sermon by 
Rev. William M. Barbour, D. D., of Ban- 
gor Seminary, Me. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Charles L. Woodworth, of Water- 
town. 


MINISTERS DISMISSED. 


ADAMS, Rev. EDWIN A., from the Ch. in 
North Manchester, Ct., Aug. 

ALEXANDEK, Rev. WALTER §&., from 
the Ch. in Racine, Wis., July 18. 

ALLISON, Rev. JOHN, from the Olivet Ch, 
in Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 13. 

BEAMAN, Rev. WARREN H., from the Ch. 
in North Hadley, Mass., July 8, 
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BROOKS, Rev. CHARLES 8., aoa the Ch. 
in Tyngsboro’, Mass., July 

CARTER, Rev. GLARK, ~ hg the Ch. in 
Great Falls, N.H., June 24. 
CHILDS, Rev. AUGUSTUS C., from the 
Ch. in West Charleston, Vt., Ma: ay 22. 
CLARK, Rev. ALBERT W., from the Ch. 
in Gilead, Ct., July 23. 

CLARK, Rev. EDWARD L.. 6, “yacht 
Ch. in New Haven, Ct., July 15. 

DOOLITTLE. Rev. JOHN B., om the Ch. 
in Hartland, Ct., June 19. 

EBBs, Rev. EDWARD, from the Ch. in 
Ottawa, Ont., June 30 

GRIFFIN, Rev. EDWARD H., _ the Ist 
Ch. in ‘Burlington, Vt., Aug 

HYDE, Rev. HENRY F., lg the Ch. in 
Pomfret, Ct., gos 20. 

JAGGAR, Rev. EDWIN L., from the Ch. in 
Southbridge, Maszs.. Aug. 6. 

MARSH, Rev. JOSEPH T., gee the Ch. in 
New "Haven, N. Y., Jul y 24 

PALMER, Rev. CHARLES R., from the 
— Ch. in Salem, Mass., June 


PARKINSON, Rev. gods from the Ch. 
in Temple, N . H., June 

PIERCE, Rev. GuORGE, Jr., from the 
‘Auburn-st. Ch. in Paterson, N, J., May 


POND, Rev. WILLIAM C., from the 3d Ch. 
in San Francisco, Cal, 

TIMLOW, Rev. HEMAN R., from the Ch. 
in Walpole, Mass., July 26. 

UNDERWOOD, Rev. HENRY B., from the 
Ch. in Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. as July 7. 

WELLS, Rev. JAMES, from the cL. in 
Dedham, Me., June 17. 

WOOD, Rev. CHARLES W., from the Ch, 
in Campello, Mass., June 15. 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 


ALLENDER — MANWARING. In East 
owe Ct., June 20, Rev. John Allender, 
Prairie City, Io., to Miss Annie E. 
Manwaring, of East Lyme. 
BLACK — KITTREDGE, In Nashua,N.H., 
July 16, Rev. James 8, Black to Mrs. 
Helen M. Kittredge, both of Nashua. 
= FLETCHER. In West Boylston, 
Mass., Ane. 30, Rev. Joseph W. Cross to 
Miss Sarah P. Fletcher, Fyoth of West 
Boylston. 
DRAKE—HINE, In New Haven, Ct., June 
4, Kev. Charles W. Drake, of Seuth 
ete to Miss Alice 8. Hine, of New 


Hav 
HAMILTON — McGREGORE. In Derry, 
N.H., June 4, Rev. H. H. Hamilton, of 
Andover, M: Mass., to Miss Helen McGreg- 
ore, 0 
PIERCE — Swi TT. In Portland, Me., June 
25, Kev. George J. Pierce, of Portland, to 
Miss Hannah F. Swett. of Bangor. 
ROS3 — HAMMOND. in Lockeford, Cal., 
June 24, Rev. O. A. Ross to Miss.Clara 
Hammond. 
THO NTON—SMALL. In8t.John,N.B., 
R-v. James B. Thornton, of Oak Hill, Me., 
to Miss Clara Small, 
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WILSON—FARNSWORTH. In Bridgton, 
Me., Rev. Edwin P. Wilson, of Bridgton 
Centre, to Miss Virginia Farnsworth, of 
Bridgton. 


MINISTERS DECEASED. 
1871, 


BROWN, Rev. CHARLES M., in Deer Isle, 
Me., Oct. 29, 1871, aged 77 years, 


1872, 


ALLEN, Rev. BENJAMIN R., in Marble- 
head, Mass., Juve 2, aged 67 years. 

were Rev. WILLIAM » in Wil- 
owl. Ct., July 11, aged 72 ears, 

N, Rev. WILLI. iMO,, in Wardsboro, 


CH APiN, Rev. HENRY M.., in age Aug. 

CLEVE LAND, Rev. CHARL ES, in Bos- 
ton, Mass., June 5, aged 99 years. 

COBB, Rev. LE ces in Marion, Mass., 
Aug. 1, aged 70 y 

COLTON, Rev. HES cRY M., in Middletown, 
Ct., June 2, aged 46 ears. 

CROSSETTE, Rev. RO «RIL, in Cincinnati, 

; dune 24, wir 72 ua 

DEMING, Rev. ALON O T., in Glyndon, 
Minn., Sept. 17, aged 38 ears, 

DODGE, "Rev. JOHN, in New Braintree, 
Mass., June 19, aged 60 years. 

EMERSON, Rev. BROWN, D. D., in Salem, 
Mass. Aug. 25, aged 94 years. 

GEI 7 gg _. ARCHIBALD, ‘in Canaan, 
Ct., July 2: 

ot io. THOMAS HEL, in Clay, Io., 


MERRILL, Rev. JOSIAH G., 
Mass., ‘Aug. 18, aged 85 yea rs. 

TUPPER, Rev. MARTYN, in West Stafford, 
Ct., July 31, aged 72 years 

WATTS, Rev. LYMAN’S., in Barnet, Vt., 
June 3, aged 36 years. 


in Lynn, 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 


BURGESS, Mrs. ABIGAIL B., wife of the 
late Rev. Ebenezer, D. D., in Dedham, 
Mass., July 1, aged 82 ears. 

CLAYES, Mrs. REBECCA, wife of Rev. 
Dana, in Wakefield, Mass., Wr : Be 
DICKINSON, Mrs. MARTHA A., wife of 
Rev. 8. F., = Blue Island, Ill., June 2, 

aged 34 yea 

HARMON, Mrs. EUNICE M., wife of Rev. 
Elijah, "in Winchester, N. H., Aug. 14 
aged 26 years. 

PERKY, Mrs. SARAH B., wife of the late 
, ah G. B., D. D., in Groveland, Mass., 


e 28. 

THURSTON, Mrs, ——, wife of Rev. T. G., 
in Grass Valley, © Cal. 

TOWNSEND, Mrs. LAURA M., wife of the 
aga =: Luther, in Keene, N. H., aged 
5 

WOOD. Mrs. LAURINDA M., wife of Rev. 
John, in Wellesley, Mass., "July 23, aged 
62 years. 
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THE “building” for a Congregational Home, towards which so many 
eyes are turned, and on the speedy completion of which so many hearts 
are set, is rising into its place and assuming the form it is to have when it 
shall be consecrated to its new purposes. Delay in the raising, and in 
securing safe foundations in the midst of one hundred and twenty tons ot 
blocking timbers, have put the work back so that the first day of the com- 
ing year may fail to find every part occupied by its permanent tenantry. 
Commendable progress is, however, now being made; and by next Fore- 
fathers’ Day it is hoped that dedication services may be held, and all our 
benevolent societies that have offices here, may very soon thereafter take 
possession of their future rooms. 

Our present contracts do not include the finishing of the inside of the 
library. The present funds of the Association do not justify it. And yet it 
must be seen by all that it is not only a great risk we run in keeping such 
valuable books out of a secure place, but we greatly imperil the future 
growth of the library. If with the eclat of erecting such a building, with 
such organizations as contemplate coming there, we could show a fitting 
and secure place for valuable books, pamphlets, manuscripts, and varied 
memorials of the first settlers of our great country, it would be in itself an 
appeal and a bid for the best of everything that would present or illustrate 
their character and history ; and assurances have been given that by no 
means small donations of such valuables are waiting for just such a safe 
depository. Two or three rivals are now on the track for just these very 
treasures. We cannot afford to lose them for many more thousands or 
dollars than are required to finish the inside of our library, whose walls, 
iron window-sash, frames and shutters are fast going into place. Ten 
thousand dollars for this purpose would be most appropriately and use- 
fully invested. It does seem that there must be scores of good givers who 
might wish to honor the Master and help His cause by placing this amount 
at the disposal of our building committee. 

Of the approaching “Fair” in the interests of this Congregational 
House, know all the readers of the “Quarterly.” While there is much to 
encourage the hope of success, there is still ample room for a// to do some- 
thing. There are many women who could, like their ancestry in Moses’ 
time, “spin with their hands, and bring that which they had spun, both of 
blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine linen,” or what is tanta- 
mount to this, and thus help on this good work greatly. Any article of 
usefulness that will sell will be thankfully received. The Executive Com- 
mittee are now ready to receive goods, or pledges of flowers, fruits, — 
and eatables generally. Let every one do something. Send goods to 
J. Greene Jones, 119 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, 


Cor. Sec. Am. Cong. Ass'n. 
Boston, Oct. 1872. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


THE following appropriations have been paid by the Union since the 
first of May, 1872: — 


Yankton, Dacotah Ter., Ist Cong. Ch. $500 00 
- = “i * (special) 1,575 00 
Chebanse, Lilinois, “ cs 350 00 
Mattoon, <3 “© (2-5 loan) 500 00 
Bloomfield, Lowa, - i 400 00 
S - ve “ (special) 205 00 
Lawler, i nt i 450 00 
Stuart, ce oi “ “ed 400 00 
Cottonwood Falls, Kansas, = a ¢ 400 00 
Dry Creek, - “ Welsh Cong. Church “ 300 00 
Louisville, re 3 Cong. Ch. 400 00 
Neodosha, “ 5 = 450 00 
“ “ “ “ “ (special) 81 10 
Mount Morris, Michigan, % Ee et 300 00 
“c “ “ “ “c “ (special) 126 00 
Napoleon, a “ « 4 300 00 
Duluth, Minnesota, ~ -% " 500 00 
Excelsior, <3 - Zz “ (special) 400 00 
“ * “cc “ “ “cc 40 00 
Greenwood, Nebraska, ie oe Af 763 50 
Palmyra, = Bet er di 300 00 
Goshen, NV. i, me “6 150 00 
“ “ec “ (special) 264 31 
Paterson, NV. 7 és e 500 00 
Little Valley, NF. PALL irae ake 200 00 
Olympia, Wash. T: Lng ~~ “ ch. property) 154 00 
Mukewonago, Wise. Ist Cong. C 400 00 
$10,408 91 


It will be seen from the above list that the work of the American Con- 
gregational Union in aiding churches in the erection of houses of worship, 
has been rapidly progressing the last fewmonths. The Union has now on 
its hands forty-six churches, to which it has pledged $17,750. The treas- 
ury is now nearly exhausted. It will be seen by reference to the Quarterly 
Record in the present number of the “ Quarterly ” that the new churches 
organized the last three months average three a week. Thus the demands 
which will be made upon the Union in the future seem, when contrasted 
with present resources, simply appalling ! 

What shall be done? It is impossible for these churches to become 
self-sustaining unless they can secure suitable houses of worship. It is 
impossible for them to obtain such houses without aid from their brethren 
in the older churches. Only a small proportion of the churches seems to 
appreciate the urgent demands of this work. Comparatively few make to 
this cause an annual contribution. The demands are pressing. The cry 
for help is importunate. May the Lord inspire his churches with renewed 
zeal, and baptize them with his own spirit of beneficent sacrifice. 


Rev. Ray PALMER, Corresponding Secretary, 

69 Bible House, New York. 
REv. CHRISTOPHER CUSHING, Cor. Secretary, 

16 Tremont Temple, Boston. 
N. A, CALKINS, Zreasurer, 

69 Bible House, New York. 
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The American Drawing Series. 


A Course of FREE HAND MODEL and OBJECT DRAWING for Schools. 
By WALTER SMITH, State Director of Art Education, Massachusetts. 


THE AMERICAN DRAWING SLATES. 


. 
These Slates are elegant Book-Slates, with the drawing copies arranged on the inside of 
the covers, so as to be directly in front of the pupil when drawing. Slate No. 1, Price, 50 
cents, net; Slate No. 2, price, 62 cents, net, 


‘THH AMERICAN DRAWING CARDS. 


First Series. Free-hand Flat Outline, 


Contains forty-two lessons, eighty-seven examples; and is a Course in Flat Outlining of 
Geometric and Ornamental Forms. Price, 15 cents, net, 





Second Series. Model and Object, 


Contains auig swe lessons, embracing seventy-three examples and objects. The elementary 
yp of Perspective taught by the drawing of Geometric Solids, Cylinders, Cubes, etc. 
rice, 16 cents, net. . 
‘These Cards may be used with any ordinary slate, or by the more advanced classes as 
copies for drawing on paper, or in blank books. 





TEACHER’S COMPANION 


TO THE 


American Drawing Slates and Garvds. 


Containing all the illustrations of both the Free-hand Flat Outlining, and the Model and 
Object Drawing, with full explanatory text accompanying each example. Price, cloth, 90 
cents; paper, 50 cents. Free-hand Flat Outline, separately, paper, 30 cents, net. Model 
and Object, separately, paper, 30 cents, net. 

Teachers will find this book the most valuable aid in Blackboard Drawing and Explana- 
tion, ever published in this country. 





The American Drawing Book. 


This Drawing-Book is blauk, and is made with extra thick cover, from select German 
Drawing-paper, alternated with tissue sheets, to protect the drawings. Price, 15 cents each. 

cores and books sent post-paid, on receipt of price, Full descriptive circulars sent on 
application, 


NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, Publishers, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 


J. W. C. GILMAN, Agent for Introduction. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE TEXT - BOOKS. 








New England Agency removed to 143 Washington Street. 





D. APPLETON & CO, NEW YORK,’ 


Have just issued the following, to which the attention of School Boards 
and Teachers is invited: 


1. Cornell’s Physical Geography. The most*recent discoveries connected with 
this subject are embodied. The researches of Humboldt, Dove, and others not less distin- 
guished, have been turned to account. Numerous handsome and useful illustrations, and 
nineteen pages of elegant and accurate maps, delineate and elucidate every important branch 
of the subject. The physical features of our own country have received special attention, 
and a Magnificent Map of the United States shows the productions of the different sectiong, 
and the values of the precious metals produced in the various states, etc.,etc. The comple- 
tion of this work enables us to offer a complete series of these Geographies in three books, 
viz: Cornell’s Primary, 90c. Cornell’s Intermediate, $1.50. Corunell’s Physical, $1.60. 

2. Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. Accompanied with numerous illustrations 
and Arago’s Celestial Charts of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. By J. Norman 
Lockyer, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, Editor of “ Nature,” etc. 12mo, 312 pp. 
$1.75. 

Quackenbos’s Illustrated School History of the United States. Richly illus- 
trated with engravings, maps, views of battle-grounds, etc. 16mo, 230 pp., 75 cts. 

Quackenbos’s Elementary History of the United States. Made easy and inter- 
esting for beginners. Splendidly illustrated. 16mo, 230 pp., 75 cts. 

The First Book of Botany. Designed to cultivate the observing power of children. 
By E. A. Youmans., $1.25. 

A Treatise on Levelling, Topography, and Higher Surveying. By W. M. 
Gillespie, LL. D., Civil Engineer. Edited by Cady Staly, A.M.,C.E. Professor of Civil En- 
gineering in Union College. 2 vols., 8vo. $2.50. 

Corneli’s Outline Maps. Neat, durable, cheap. 

Appleton’s Arithmetics. New, practicable, up tothe times, and increasing rapidly in 
circulation. 

uackenbos’s Grammars, Composition and Rhetoric. The Rhetoric is used in 
127 out of the 148 academies teaching that branch in New York State. 

Quackenbos’s Histories. Brought down to the present Administration. Very enter- 
taining in style, beautifully illustrated with Maps and kKngravings, and free from political 
and religious prejudices, 

Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy. Just revised, and brought up to date. The 
Book on Physical Science, 

Youmans’ Chenristry. Up to date. Not encumbered by technicalities, yet scientific. 

Huxley and Youmans’ Physiology. ‘By far the best work I have seen.” — Dr. 
AUSTIN FLINT, Jr. 

Harkness’s Latin and Greek Series. Used in nearly all our classical institutions. 

Hadiey’s Greck Grammar. Ali the leading colleges use it. 

French, German, Spanish, italian, Hebrew, und Syrian Grammars, 
Readers, Phrase Books, and Dictionaries. (See catalogue.) 

Nicholson’s New TLext-Books on Geology and Zoology. 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES IN THREE BOOKS. 


Cornell’s Primary Géography. New edition, with new letter-press, new maps and 
new cuts. Price, 90 cents. 

Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. Revised to date. Recent changes in bound- 
aries, new census, etc., embodied. Map drawing taught. Price, $1.50. 

Corneti’s Physical Geography. A New Book, embracing the most recent discov- 
eries and theories. Its illustrations numerous and beautiful. Magnificent map. Price $1.60. 

These books are thorough, systematic, progressive, practical. Beautiful type, elegant illus- 
trations, reliable maps. 

These Standurd Text-Books have been tested in the public schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Columbus, Detroit, San Francisco, Cleveland, Rochester, New OUr- 
leans, and hundreds of the leading cities of the Union. In New England their superiority is 
unequalled. They are already used in 200 towns in Maine, 85 towns in New Hampshire, and 
nearly 160 towns in Massachusetts. 


WILLIAM HENSHAW, 
Agent for New England, at ESTES & LAURIAT’S Bookstore, 143 Washington St., Boston. 
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ESTES & LAURIAT, 
Publishers & Booksellers, 


143 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





We shall publish at an an early day, 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF MANKIND, 


And Development of Civilization; and 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE, 


Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Art, and Custom, 
By EpwakD B. Ty or, author of ‘‘ Mexico and the Mexicans.” 


We shall also continue the publication of 


Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science. 
This serial, which has now attained a large circulation, and an enviable reputation, will 
be continued by the publication of 


No. 5, On Nebulew, Meteoric Showers, and Comets, and the Revelations of Spec- 
trum Analysis regarding them; from the works of SCHELLEN, and others; and Coral and 
Coral Islands, by Prof.J.D. DANA. Fully illustrated. 


No. 6, Unconscious Action of the Brain, and Epidemic Delusions. By Dr. W. 
B. CARPENTER, author of “ The Microscope and its Revelations,” ‘‘ Human Physiology,” etc. 


No.7, The Geology of the Stars. By Prof. A. WINCHELL, of the University of Michi- 
gan, and author of *‘ Sketches of Creation.” 


The numbers already published are as follows: — 


No. 1, Strange Discoveries respecting the Aurora and jRecent Solar Re- 
searches. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, F. R. A. 8. 


No. 2, The Cranial Affinities of Man and the Ape. By Prof. RuDOLPH ViIR- 
cuow, of Berlin, Fully illustrated. 


No.3, Spectrum Analysis Explained, and its Uses to Science Illustrated. Witha 
Colored Plate and several Wood cuts. 


No. 4, Spectrum Analysis Discoveries, showing its ps gor mace in Microscopical Re- 
‘ 


search, and to Discoveries of the Physical Constitution and Movements of the Heavenly 
Bodies. From the works of SCHELLEN, YOUNG, Roscoge, LOCKYER, HuGGINs, and others. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER PART. 
We also call attention to the fact that we are the Sole Agents in Boston for the sale of the 


ublications of W. #. DRAPER, of Andover, and that we have special arrangements 
‘or the publications of 


MESSRS. D. APPLETON & CO., of New York, 
MESSRS. GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


And MESSRS. T. NELSON & SONS, of London. 


We are also prepared to furnish the publications of all the leading American and English 
publishers, on the most favorable terms. Oatalogues furnished, and lists priced, on appli- 


cation. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
143 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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CHOICE RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


IN CHRIST; Or, the Believer’s Union with his Lord. By 
Rev. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of Clarendon Street Church, Boston. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


CONTENTS. 

In Christ — Crucifixion in. Christ — Resurrection in Christ — Baptism into Christ — Life 
in Christ — Standing in Christ — Prayer in Christ— Communion in Christ — Sanctification 
in Christ — Glorification in Christ. 

[Extract from the Preface.] 

“ An aid to mediation upon one of the deepest and tenderest themes of the gospel. ... 
If subjects have been touched upon which are still in the list of disputed doctrine, they have 
been brought forward, it is believed, in the love of the truth as it is in Jesus, and not in the 
interest of any sect or party; while to controversy, ‘ whose rough voice and unmeek aspect,’ 
have perhaps oftener repelled from the truth than won it, no place has been given.” 

e Boston Globe says: “It is really a book of ‘ vital’ religion, and which is at the 
same time ‘sound’ in doctrine. We make the distinction, because doctrinal soundness is 
often accompanied with spiritual dryness. Mr. Gordon is ali alive. He is intensely ‘ Ortho- 
dox,’ but he is also intensely human. As a writer he is both fervid and pointed.” 











ALSO, 
GOD WITH US; Or, the Person and Work of Christ. 


With an examination of ‘‘Tae Vicarrous SackiFice” of Dr. Bushnell. By ALVAH 
Horey, D. D., President of Newton Theological Institution. 12mo., cloth. $1.75. 


CONTENTS. 
Part I. The Person of Christ. The Deity of Christ. The Humanity of Christ. The 
Unity of Christ. 
ART II. The Atonement as Related to God. The Atonement as Related to Man. 
Part Ill. “Tae Vicarious SAcRIFICE” of Dr. Bushnell. The Fund tal Prin 
ciples of the Work. The Interpretation of the Language of Scripture, etc. 
A thorough, interesting and very: timely work. 








A FASCINATING WORK. 


THE DAYS OF JEZEBEL, Anu Historical Drama. By Peter 
BAYNE. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50, 


This is an original and intensely interesting poetical work, that cannot fail of having 
an immense sale. 





LECTURES ON SATAN. By TuHavvevs McCrag, Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, McVeytown, Pa, 16mo., cloth. 90 cents. 
The object of this work is to show the origin, character and power of Satan; that he is 
not a myth as some are bold to assert, but a real character as described in the Scriptures. 





THE BREMEN LECTURES ON FUNDAMENTAL 
LIVING RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS. By a number of the ablest scholars of 
the day. Translated from the German by Rev. D, HEAGLE. 12mo., cloth. $1.75. 

A series of Lectures recently delivered in the city of Bremen, Germany, by Drs. Lange, 
Tischendorf, Luthardt, Gess, Uhlhorn, Zoeckler, etc., on the following topics: The Biblical 
Account of Creation, and Natural Science; Reason, Conscience, and Revelation; Miracles; 
The Person of Jesus Christ; The Resurrection of Christ as a Soteriologico-Historical 
Fact; The Scriptural Doctrine of Atonement; The Authenticity of our Gospels; ‘he Idea 
of the Kingdom of God in its Consummation, and the Significance thereof regarding Histor- 
ical Christianity; Christianity and Culture. 


PUBLISHED BY 


OU aD & Isl IVCoOLsy 


589 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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The best place in New England for Sunday-School Helps is at the 


sunday-school Union Rooms 


No. 40 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


mS 








Here will always be found a large and choice assortment of everything in the Sunday- * 
School line, at the 


VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


1 Sunday-School Library Books, selected with great care from a large number of 
e publishers. New-England Pastors, Superintendents, and Committees have testified that 
our list is the best they have ever seen. e send a larger number than is wanted, allowing 
the Committees time te examine the books, and return such as are not put into the Library. 
2 Books for the Superintendent’s and Teachers’ Library. Commentaries 

« Concordances, Bible Dictionaries, Books of Reference, Atlases, Books of 8.8. History, 
Books on Teaching, Books of Illustration, Books for the Normal Class, Books for the Infant 
Class Teacher, Works by Groser, Fitch, Gali, ia, Tyng, Todd, Newton, Vincent, Trum- 
bull, Hart, Abbott, Eggleston, Knox, Timanus, Gill, etc., etc, 


3 Everything on the Uniform Lessons. All the varieties of Lesson Papers; 
e The American Series, including the Intermediate Paper and the Child’s World: The 
National Series, including the Little Folks; The Baptist Series, known as Bible Lessons; 
The Congregational, known as Pilgrim Series; The Methodist, known as Berean Series, in- 
cluding the Picture Lesson Paper and the Leaf Ciuster; The 8.8. Times Lesson Papers. 
Also, all the Teachers’ Periodicals, including The S. 8. World, with Rev. Dr. Hall’s Notes, 
and Rev. H. Clay Trumbull’s 8. 8. Concert Exercises on the Lessons, and his Practical Arti- 
cles on the Various Departments of Sunday-School Work (50 cents a year); The S. 8S. Times 
(81.50 per year); National 8. S. Teacher ($1.50 per year); S. S. Teacher’s Journal, Vin- 
cent’s (50 cents per year); and The Baptist Teacher (50 cents per year). The Lesson Com- 
pend for 1872; The Sunday-School Blackboard, and all the Commentaries, 


The best place to subscribe for the Lesson Papers is at 40 Winter Street, 
: AND FOR THIS REASON: 

Schools or Classes, after trying one of the various series of Papers, sometimes be- 

come dissatisfied, and wish to change for a different kind. As all the varieties are 


kept at 40 Winter Street, this can easily be done ai any time by making the request 
in season. Schools can also be supplied with an assortment each month at the whole- 


sale price. 


4 A Great Variety of Sunday-School Requisites, iucluding ny Commen- 
jon 


e tary wholly Biblical, Map Hangers, Maps, Blackboards, Mottoes, Banners, -Rolls, 
»Bible-Rolls, 8. 8. Letter Boxes, Collection Envelopes, Mite Chests, Question Books, Singing 
Books, Bible Pictures for the Little Folks, Record Books, Diaries, Class Slates, Lesson 
Paper Binders, Oriental Block Models, Pictorial Bible Geography. 


‘Written Orders by Express or Mail will receive Careful and Prompt 


- EBEN SHUTE, 


New England Agent American Sunday-School Union, 
40 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
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iS TonRY 


OF THE 


MISSIONS OP THE AMERICAN BOARD 


To the Oriental Churches. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, !2mo. 
BY REV. DR. ANDERSON, 
Late Foreign Secretary of the Board. 





The first volume was highly commended by the Press of the country, a few speciniens 
of which are here given: — 


“We welcome with delight this history of the republication of the Gospel in Bible 
Lands. Some of its descriptions glow with the charm of romance, while every page is 
fascinating and instructive with the majesty of truth. No one, feeling an interest in the 
pee . Christ’s kingdom, can afford to leave this history unread. — The New York 

wangelist. 


“ A narrative it really is, romantic, pathetic, thrilling; a narrative of wils and hard. 
ships, of dangers and sufferings, of adventures and exploits, of persecutions and martyrdoms. 
It perusal can only deepen the Christian’s enthusiasm in efforts to extend the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, and his faith in its final triumph. The shadows of the story are quite offset by its 
glow,—a glow which renders quite unnecessary the rosy tint of the paper on which it is 
printed.— The Boston Congregationalist. 


*‘ Dr. Anderson has laid the friends of Missions under renewed obligation ‘by this valua- 
ble work, securing to posterity the results of his large experience and observations, the ripe 
fruit of a long and honored life.” — Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“The friends of the American Board will welcome the admirable portrait of Dr. Ander- 
son which adorns the firat volume; and all will be —. to the kind Providence that has 
spared him, after his retirement from the duties of his secretaryship, to give to the world the 
results of his studies and observations in such a ion of vol , of the greatest value 
. the cause, with which his name has been so long and honorably associated.” — Missionary 

fer 





“The volume is of wonderful interest, and must quicken all who read it. Placed in the 
hands of all our pastors and consistories, the result would be favorable to the treasuries of 
the Mission Boards.”— The Christian Intelligencer (Reformed Dutch). 


‘**'The skill and care with which the book has been prepared, the extremely interesting 
style in which it is written, and the elegant character of its mechanical workmanship, com- 
bine to render it at once attractive and valuable to all who are engaged in Foreign Missionary 
work, and to the Christian public in general.”— New York Observer. 


The second volume is now ready, both volumes containing nearly 1,000 pages. These 
books should have the widest circulation in families, Sabbath schools, and among all who 
are interested in the extension of the kingdom of Christ. 


Price, postage prepaid, $1.50 per Volume. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas. 


13 Cornhill, Boston. 
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The Best Vestry Hymn Book ever Published. 


NOW READY. 


NEW VESTRY HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


In publishing a new Vestry Hymn and Tune Book, the Publishers are confident of meet- 
ing a want that has long been felt, and frequently expressed, of a book really adapted to the 
use of prayer-meetings, The work which they now have issued has been prepared by 


REV. A. J. GORDON, 
Assisted, both in the hymn and music department, by the best talent in the country. 
It claims superiority over other books of the kind on the following grounds: 


Ist. 


It has sought to bring into use a higher order of devotional hymns, joined with the most 
oe pood and stirring music how in use, together with a large number of new tunes by the 
est composers. oa 


It presents the great advantage of a carefully arranged and consecutive order in topics, 
thus overcoming the great inconveniences hitherto experienced in the use of books of this 
kind, growing out of an indiscriminate mixing of subjects. 


3d, 














It is strictly a Vestry Book, undenominational and devotional, and as such Pome to pre- 


sent a section of hymns and tunes for every possible kind of devotional gathering, viz: Mis- 
sionary Concerts, Revival meetings, Temperance meetings, Bethel meetings, Fast and 
Thanksgiving meetings, Teachers’ meetings, Maternal meetings, Covenant meetings, etc, 


4th. 


Each hymn is preceded by a verse of Scripture indicating its subject, and over each page 
is a minute running title, thus rendering it easy to find any hymn at a glance, 


5th. 
The book is printed in large open type, and at the same time is convenient and portable in 
shape, and contains nearly six hundred hymns. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, red edges. Price, $1.00. Liberal discount 
to Churches. Sample copies for examination, furnished at 75 cents. 
Please address, 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
24 Oornhill, Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Era says: 


“Tt is scholarly, chaste, and admirably adapted to'inspire devotional oe. It possesses 

~~ that unction which so many Hymn Books lack. We know of precinan: f a bymn which has 

e endeared to Christian hearts that is not found here. The topical arrangement is the 

= that we have seen, enabling one to select a hymn on any desired subject without diffi- 
culty.’ 





. 


The Methodist Home Journal says: 


“Tt is the most valuable selection of sacred music that has yet appeared. It only needs 
to be known to come into extensive demand. It is convenient in size, of beautiful typogra- 
phy, and altogether a very desirable adjunct to Christian worship.” 





Rev. F. F. Em » of Gl ster, Mass., says: 
“Tt is the Eclectic among Hymn Books. The best of the best; the cream of the cream.? 
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D. LOTHROP & €0.’S CHOICE BOOKS & LIBRARIES. 


All New this Season. Beautifully Bound and Illustrated. 





Two Grand Prize Books, 
For which a premium of $1,000 and $500 was 
ven. 


STRIKING FOR THE RIGHT, Price, $1.75 


SILENT TOM, - ----- - - 176 


Polished and powerful, and dealing with the 
practical issues of the day, they will charm an 
profit both old and young. 

Ten volumes of the $1,000 Prize Series will be 
issued during November and December. They 
are pronounced by the Examining Committee, 
Rev. Drs. Lincoln, Rankin, and Day, superior to 
any similar series of books heretofore published. 

“ The best boarding school story ever published,” 
says one of our most successful teachers, is 


THE SOHOOL-DAYS OF BEULAH ROMNEY 
PRICE, $1.50. 
By th th f 
. ing for he Hignte cj Bey ore 
mont,” etc. 


“ Strik- 
re dge- 


A Work of Great Merit. 


IVY FENHAVEN; Or, Womanhood in Ohrist. 
Price, $1.50. 


A Story for the times, pungent and whol 


LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE 
Quarto. 23 full-page illustrations. $1.50. 
(RUBIES. 62 illustrations. 75 cents. 

LITTLE THREE YEAR OLD. By Mrs.C.E.K. 
Davis. $1.00. 


THE STANIFORD SERIES. 4 vols. $6.00. 
SISTER ELEANOR SERIES. 4 vols. $6.00. 


d/ROSE & MILIWE LIBRARY. 4 vols. $5.00. 


HARTZ BOYS LIBRARY. 4 vols. $5.00. 
YOUNG LADIES’ LIBRARY. 4 vols. $5.00. 
HOME SUNSHINE SERIES. 6 vols. $4.50. 
STURDY JACK SERIES. 6 vols. $4.50. 
oO UVENILE CLASSIC SERIES, 4 vols. 


“a A daaeal SERIES FOR BOYS. 6 vols, 
—_— SERIES FOR GIRLS. 6 vols. 


THE BLUE VIOLET SERIES. 12 vols. $4.80. 
BOYS AND BOYS LIBRARY. 6vols. $1.80. 
ELSIE WOOD SERIES. 6 vols. $1.80. 

ae? aia OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 8 vols. 


DRIFTING ANCHOR SERIES. 5 vols. $5.00. 
et PEOPLE’S HOME LIBRARY. l vols. 





SURE: or, It Pays. Price, $1.50. 
‘Four Elegant Gift Books. 
THE TREASURY OF LITERATURE AND 
ART. $4.50. 
THE GARLAND OF POETRY AND PROSE. 


EVERY-DAY OBJECTS. $2.50. 
CIRCLE OF THE YEAR. $2.50. 


SMITHS BIBLE DICTIONARY. $4. 
With additions by Rey. Heman Lincoln, D. p. 


READY DECEMBER ist 
BOYS, SEND FOR IT! 
WILL PHILLIPS, - < Price, $1.50, 
Will be pre-eminently the Boy’s Book of the 
season. 
Two Excellent Books in press. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. 
By Mary DwINELL CHALLIS. 
Price, $1.50. 
FINISHED OR NOT. 
By THE AUTHOR OF FAaBBICs. 
Price, $1.50. 
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THE EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





G, HILTON SCRIBNER, feecgamieciiammes)\ SIDNEY W. CROFUT, 


President. 1 be) Secretary. 


zC 


Hon. CHAUNCY M. DEPEW, Vice-President. 





ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1872. 
According to the ‘‘ new and improved blank” $853,989 51 
Adding those hitherto allowed, on unsettled business, etc. «+e 958,272 69 
Liabilities... +. one 6 68 eoeeeee 789,200 81 
Whole No. Policies issued .. . 12,203 
Amount of Insurance thereone » +++ eees eee eco © 0 $23,200,000 





PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 


Policies INCONTESTIBLE excepting for fraud. 

No restrictions on residence and travel, because needless and vexatious. The suicide 
clause modified, so as to protect the insured. 

Loan given if desired, without notes or accumulation of interest, 

A GUARANTEE INTEREST PLAN, 

Massachusetts Law adopted in full. 


N. BROUGHTON, Jr., T. W. TUCKER, Rev. Bs. DODGE, and Capt. E. 
W. LOMBARD (Of Provincetown), Gen’l Agents for Boston and vicinity. 


G. D. RICHARDSON, Gen. Agt. in Western Massachusetts. 
aa Good agents desiring to work in New England will do well to call or write. 
HEADLEY & CLARY, 
Managers for New England. 
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New England 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. ) 








ACCUMULATION, JAN. 1, 1872, . $10,000,000. 
Securely invested for the benefit of present and future members. 





The particular attention of CLERGYMEN is called to the advantages of 


insuring in a Massachusetts Company, under the wise provision of its 


NON-FORFEITURE law, by which every policy-holder is entitled to in- 


surance so long as his policy has a cash value. 





JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
Secretary. President. 


W. W. MORELAND, M. D., WALTER C. WRIGHT, 
Med. Examiner. : Actuary 


Hon. DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Counsel. 
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ENGLISH BIBLES. 


Family Bibles, 
Pulpit Bibles, 
Hand Bibles, 


And all other kinds, in various binding and styles specially our own, which we offer at fair 
prices, 


FAMILY BIBLES. 


We have silk sewed, pure flexible back, with maps, plates, etc., bound to our own order, 
in best morocco,Levant and Russia bindings. Prices ranging from $15 to $60. 

Elegant presentation copies, silk lined, bound to order in any style desired, with or with- 
out clasps. 


PULPIT BIBLES. 


We have just furnished the Union Church, Providence, R.I., with the finest set to be 
found in this country, and we refer to that, and the elegant one furnished the Pilgrim Church, 
Cambridgeport, Mass., as specimens of our goods. We invite correspondence from any 
cburches or individuals wishing elegant Pulpit Bibles, or sets. Price ranging from $20 to 
$200, 


BAGSTERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


We import the goods direct, and have on hand a good stock of his well-known 


OCTAVO POLYGLOT BIBLE, 


With index and cruden, in Levant, kid lined, the kind used by Browell, Moody, and others; 
also, his elegant study table Bible, the 


MINIATURE QUARTO, 


With its full references, and clear type. Bagster & Sons have published, exclusively for us, 
an elegant edition of 


TESTAMENT AND: PSALMS, 


With references, maps, etc., which we have bound in Morocco, Morocco flaps, and Levant 
kid lined. Prices $4 to $7.50. 

A well-known Massachusetts pastor, under date of July 1, 1872, says of this book: 
“TI write that I may not fail to secure a copy when it comes. I have waited so long to find 
just what I want that I do not intend to let this opportunity slip.” 

Any goods ordered not on hand, will be imported at once, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
H. E. SIMMONS, Treasurer, 


11G6 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE CHURCH HYMN BOOK 


A Complete Success! 


Srxcz its publication on the first day of June last, more than 
%,000 copies have been sold, and we have the names of more 
than fifty churches in different parts of the country, that have 
adopted, and have it now in successful use. Those who have used 
it longest, like it best. 

Two editions of the book are issued — one with and the other without tunes. 


I. THE HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


It contains 1,464 Hymns, 30 Selecti for Ch and 482 Metrical Tunes, besides_ Chants. 
The most comprehensive ‘work of the kind ever ane a from the American Press. It is also 


much the cheapest. 
PRICE, at Retail, $2. 


0 every congregation adopting the book, a copy in morocco binding, gilt edges, will be 
euane’ for the pulpit, gratuitous y. sa : : 


Il. THE HYMN-BOOK. 


The same book, without tunes, will be supplied in substantial binding, at retail, for $1.50. 
‘When churches or congregations decide to adort the book, if they order the requisite 
number, to be-all sent at one time, we will furnis 


The ymn Rook. with Tunes.....at $1.50 
ewcsccesecccoesecse ME 1.00 


Single copies for examination will be sent by mail for the same prices. Specimen pages of 
the Hymns and Tunes will be sent free on ye Both editions will be furnished to order 
in , — of binding, on the most reasonable term: 

CTERISTICS.—The Hymns are in number comprehensive, in character high! 
auicttinnt and lyrical -— effusions of the heart. Purity of the text has been strictly regarde 
throughout. More than 300 authors, the best in the language, have contzibuted to Lag compila- 
tion, — chiefly Watts, Wesley, Doddridge, Steele, Montgomery ieee and Cow 

The Tunzks are more in number than in any other book of the kind; a tune pL ag every page, 

e 








admirably adapted; no better tunes to be found —all the old fadmdnaee with a choice selection 
of the best modern music, carefully harmonized. 
The Indexes of Subjects, Texts, Tunes, Authors, and Hymns, are remarkably full and ac- 
curate, = superior in hy: > 
The compiler, Rev. Epw IATFIELD, D.D.,has for years been gathering the material 
for this wort, and in its pe hn has laid’under contribution the whole range of hymnology, 
both ancient and modern 
The Musical Editor, Ma. SAMUEL P. Warren, of Grace Church, New York, is, as the Chris- 
tian ee affirms, “one of the very best organists, and most accontplished’ musicians in the 
coun mary 
pap my Martyn Scudder, D. D., pastor of the Central oy ge Church, Brooklyn, 
Attracted by the signal excellence of the book, we have adopted it for use in 


Rev. Herrick Johnson, D. D., ibiys 3 of the First Presbyterian Church, of Philadelphia, and 


Chairman of the General to mtr 
coljection of of eee in existe’ 

rd itaker, Music. Director of the First Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
says: Ler surpasses any and every other work of the kind ever issued from the press. 

(2 The eminent success of the Church Hymn Book, with tunes, has encouraged the author 
and publishers to enter upon the preparation of a book for the lecture-room and evening meet- 
ings, on the same general plan, containing about half the number of Hymns of the Church Hymn 
Book, and correspondingly cheaper in price. The book will be entitled the CHAPEL HYMN 
BOOK, and will be ready before January ist, next. This will also be an excellent book for 
churches and societies desiring a less expensive book than the Church Hymn Book. Due an- 
nouncement will be given of date of publication. The Hymns and Tunes will be identical with 
those in the Church Hymn Book. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, 273 West Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


rly” 8 Hymn-Book Committee, pronounces it “by far the best 
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NEW BOOKS. 





* EW VOLUME, The 
Wet rane Pugin and other Poems, 1 
yol.,16mo. Mlustrated. $1.50, 


“Bike ‘Snow-Bound,’ it is a pastoral, and 
with a less familiar theme, 
if at Pats eateaiot Lengge 
st perfect poem. e enlogizin, e 
Gusner character and faith and life with an 
enthusiasm unusual to him, but to which he has 
iven the noblest expression, he makes a reve- 
fation of his own broad catholicism, which re- 
inforces the intrinsic beauty of his work with 
the charm of his own personality,—a charm 
which his admirers feel, if they cannot explain 
it. Weshould be glad to analyze this poem, and 
to set forth, so far as we could, the claims which 
it makes upon our admiration; but our limits 
forbid. @ will only call attention to the por- 
trait of Pastorius in the closing pages as a 
masterpiece, in which the surroundings of the 
good man, what we may call the material as- 
pects of his character, and his sweet spirituality 
are commingled with such skill of.coloring, and 
such felicity of touch, as, we believe, are seen 
in none of the author's earlier poems.” — The 
Literary World. 


TAL RELIGIONS and their Re- 
om a Universal Religion,—Inpia. By 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 1 Yol., 8yo. 00. 


This book is an important contribution to 
Comparative Theology. Mr. Johnson has given 
many rom of study to the general subject of 
the relations between the great religious sys- 
tems of the world, and especially tc the Orien- 
tal religions. The present volume is devoted 
to India, and is remarkably full in historical 
information, graphic in portraying the diverse 
and iittle-understood religious systems and be- 
liefa which have heid and still hold sway there 
and profoundly catholic in its appreciation of 
ideas foreign to the thought of Western nations. 
Tt contains the results of the best modern re- 
searches, and extracts from the best transla- 
tions of Hindu literature. Mr. Johnson’s great 
ability, thorough study, analytical power, and 
large religious sympathy, assure a work of far 
more than ordinary value, a work that all 
thoughtful personas will read with interest and 
instruction. 
_—__—_ 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. Kensington 
Edition. ith. 200. Illusirations. In 12 vol- 
umes, 8vo. $2.00 each. 


The Kensington Etition of Thackerav’s Works 
comprises the Novels in six volumes, and the 
Miscellanies in six volumes. In respect to paper, 
typography, and price, this is the most desir- 
a «eat Edition of Thackeray's inimitable 
works. 





A. DICTIONARY OF THE NOTED 
NAMES OF FICTION. By Witii4m A. 
WHEELER. 1 yol., i2mo. $2.50. 


This Dictionary explains many of the allu- 
sions so frequently occurring in modern litera- 
ture, —the names of the Greek, Roman, Norse, 
and Hindu Mythologies; noted Fictitious Per- 
sons aud Places, so interwoven with the best 
recent literature of England and America, and 
those of most general interest in the literature 
of other modern nations. Nicknames of emin- 
ent characters in political and literary history, 
and those applied tu parties and sects, 


For sale by Bookseilers and Newsdeaters. 


by the Publishers, 





LONGFELLOW’SGREAT TRILOGY 
CHRISTUS: A Mystery. Comprising 
The Divine Tragedy, the Golden Legend, the 
New England Tragedies, with Prelude, con- 
red Interludes, and Finale. 3 vols., 16mo. 

50. 


Each of the three parts of this work is com- 

nced in itself, but the large design of the au- 
ior is seen only by taking them together as 
they are now presented in “ Curistns.” 

*‘ Thus closes a work which, from first to last, 
must have claimed not less than twent: years 
of the author’s thought and patience pai warest 
inspiration, However the critic ma: agree or 
dipagree with him in regard to the relevance of 
all the episodes which are introduced, or the 


-treatment of parts, the presence of the broad, 


conception is felt throughout. 
ow thereby rises to a plane above that 
whervon he has hitherto seemed to stand; but 
itis only the manifestation of the full power, 
which he was bold enough to give to the world 
in a guise which prevented its full recognition.” 
— Bayarp Tayuor, in New York Tribune. 


ART EDUCATION, SCHOLASTIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL, By Watter 
Smiru, State Director of Art Education in 
Massachusetts. 1 yol.8yo. With Illustrations, 
Diagrams, and Colored Plates. $5.00. 


A book of thorough and comprehensive char- 
acter, and admirably fitted to deepen and direct 
the popular interest already existing in Art and 
Art Study. The high reputation of the author 
as an Art Master, who has p:anned and furnished 
many Schools of Art, is a sufficient guarautee 
of the scientific accuracy and the practicai use- 
fulness of the work. 


MARJORIE’S QUEST. By Miss Jeanie 
T. GOULD. 1 vol. 12 mo, Ilustrated by Av- 
Gustus Hoppin. Price, $1.50. 


This is a story of far more than ordinary 
interest and claims to general fayor. It will 
commend itself to ‘the large class of readers 
who find profit and delight in Mr. Whitney’s 
works; and the rare charm of the story, gence 
with its purity and high tone, we! make it just- 


ly popular in Ainericai livuseholds. 


THE JENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated 
by C. P. Crancn. Uniform with Longfellow’s 
Dante, Bryant’s Homer and Taylor’s Faust. 
1 vol., royal 8vo. $5.00, 


“Mr. Cranch is a man predestined to translate 
Virgil. ror ren who knows him loves and 
admires him. He is, in some deyree, the Virgil 
of our nineteenth century. He has the amjabili- 
ty, the amenity, the exquisite taste character- 
istic of the great Roman poet. We do not 
doubt that his version of Virgil will be an Eng- 
lish classic, and supplant all other translatious 
in popular estimation.” — Boston Globe. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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UNDERWOOD (Francis H., A. M.) 


A Handbook of English Literature. In- 
tended for the use of High Schools, as a Com- 
panion and Guide for Private Students, and 
for general reading. (British Authors.) 608 


PP. 
Crown 8yo, cloth . . . . «,. « « $2.50 
Crown 8yo, half morocco« ... 2.50 


UNDERWOOD (F. H., A. M.) 


Handbook of English Literature. Intended 
for the use of High schools, as well as a Com- 
panion and Guide for Private Students, and 
for general readers. (American Authors.) 

Crown 8vo, cloth ...... « « $2.50 


LONG (Samuel P.) 


Art or its Laws, and the Reasons for Them, 
Collected, Considered and Arran for gen- 
eral and Educational purposes.. By Sam. P. 
Lona, Counsellor-at-Law, Student of the Eng- 
lish Royal Academy, and Pupil of the late 
Gilbert stewart Newton, R. A, One volume 
with poged Plates and Wood Engravings. 248 
pp. 00. 


BACON (Lord). 


Essays, with Annotations, by ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELY. New edition. This edition con- 


tains a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, - 


by F. F. Hearp, Esq., of the Boston Bar. 
641 pp. 
Student’s edition, post 8vo ... . $2.50. 


SOULE (Richard, and William A. 
Wheeler). 


A. Manual of English Pronunciation and 
Spelling. Containing a full Alphabetical Vo- 
cabulary of the Language with a Preliminary 
Exposition of the Eng! h ‘Orthoe y and wr- 
thography, and designed asa work of Refer- 
enee fur general use, and as a Text-Book in 
Schools. By RicHARD SOULE, A. M., Asso- 
ciate Editor of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, 
and WILLIAM A. WHEELER, A. M., Associ- 
on of Webster’s Dictionaries. 467 pp. 

50, ‘ 


The Publishers will send 


MUNROE (Prof. L, B.) 


Humorous Readings, in Prose and Verse, 
for Home, School and Public Readings. 
pp. $1.50. 

Embracing a greater variety in this style of 
writing than any similar complication. 


Miscellaneous Readings, for Home, School 
and Public Readings. 352pp. $1.50. 


In this volume are preserved — of poetry 
and prose, both old and new, for use at pub- 
lic or private entertainments. 


MILL Cohn Stuart). 


Principles of Political Regnemy With 
some of their Applications to Social Philoso- 
Phy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 59l pp. $2.50. 

‘he present edition is an exact transcript 
from the sixth, except that all extracts and 
most phrases in foreign languages have been 
translated into Englieh, and a very small num- 
ber of quotations, or parts of quotations, 
which appeared superfluous, have been struck 
out. 


WHATELY (Archbishop). 


A Selection of English Synonymes. New 
edition. Revioed by the Author, 12mo, cloth. 
179 pp. A 


WOODWARD and CATES. 


Encyclopedia of Chronology, Historical 
aud Blomephical. Comprising the dates of 
all the great events of History, including 
Treaties, Alliances, Wars, Battles, etc,; Inci- 
dents in the Lives of Eminent Men and their 
Works, Scientific and Geographical Discover- 
ies, Mechanical Inventions, and Social, Do- 
mestic and Economical Improvements. By B, 
B. WoopwARD, B. A., late Librarian to the 
Queen, and W.L. R. CaTEs, Editor of “ The 
Dictionary of General Biography.” One thick 
volume of 1490 pages. 8vo, cloth, $15; Li- 
brary, $18. : 

The most complete and reliable work of the 





kind in the English language. 
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